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AND OF THE 4 


FEBRUARY, 1919. No. 8 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, HELD AT HARRISBURG. 


; to Department of County Superin- 
tendence held its sessions in the 
Gymnasium of the Technical High School 
on the mornings of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 31st and January Ist. 

The officers were: President, Supt. John 
W. Snoke, Lebanon county; Vice-President, 
Ass’t Supt. Chas. T. Dickey, Allegheny 
county; Secretary, Supt. L. C. Smith, 
Franklin county; and Treasurer, Supt. 
James F. Chapman, Indiana county. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Supt. J. H. Hoffman, 
Bucks county; Supt. L. R. Crumrine, 
Washington county; and Supt. Ira N. Mc- 
Closkey, Clinton county. 

The Department was called to order at 
9 o’clock by President John W. Snoke, who 
gave a cordial welcome to the members 
present, and announced the first paper on 
the program by Supt. G. A. Grim, of 
Northampton county, upon 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS, 


The methods most frequently used, in 
examining pupils and teachers, had very 
many shortcomings. Some teachers used 
difficult questions and marked charitably, 
others used easy questions and were severe 
in marking. The same teacher could sel- 
dom mark a given set of papers and come 
near the original marks, if the interval 
lasted several months. Often teachers in 
marking the same group of papers never 
agreed upon the same percentage. In 
short, our old methods were unscientific. 

We.-were anxious to have our pupils ex- 
amined more efficiently and began to plan 
our educational meetings, in such a man- 
ner as to keep this question of measure- 
ments in the foreground. After enough 
of our teachers felt the need of better 





standards and methods of testing, a com- 
mittee of three selected the Ayers’ Spell- 
ing Tests; the Courtis Number Tests, and 
the Kelly Silent Reading Tests. These sub- 
jects were selected because they are funda- 
mental in our educational system. We 
think it worth while to call the teachers’ 
attention to the various things stressed in 
these tests. Pupils should be drilled more 
thoroughly in spelling (writing) the most 
frequently written words. Many of our 
pupils are preparing themselves for office 
positions, hence the great need for the mas- 
tery of the fundamentals in number work. 
Since time has become one of the most 
cherished possessions, pupils should be 
taught to save time in reading by stressing 
the importance of rapid silent reading. In 
after years the busy doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, preachers frequently must get, in 
a short period of time, something definite 
from the printed pages. 

All of the Superintendents in our county 
cooperated. We examined thousands of 
pupils, and discussed the results of our la- 
bors at an Educational Club meeting held 
at Lehigh University. Some of our most 
successful teachers have been assigned 
subjects from our Local Institutes. The 
fact that their schools have done excep- 
tionally well gives them the position of 
those who speak with authority. 

Many of our principals and teachers at- 
tend Saturday classes at Lehigh Univer- 
sity and Muhlenberg College. These stu- 
dents were very much interested in their 
college work because it related to their 
daily activity. Some supplemented our 
tests with the Troline completion tests, 
Binet tests, etc. The intelligence tests 
given by a number of trained teachers have 
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assisted us in putting pupils into their 
proper grades. The teachers who have 
learned to score have cured themselves of 
the half-right, half-error idea. Our teach- 
ers have in each case codperated willingly. 
This year we have examined some pupils 
by special request of the teachers. 

Each teacher was supplied with a class 
record sheet, of which a duplicate is kept 
in the office. At our School Directors’ 
Meeting we discussed these score sheets 
and graphs. Much good has resulted, the 
directors are convinced of the fairness and 
thoroughness, of the tests and several dis- 
tricts have taken action to correct some of 
the discovered weaknesses. 

Systems of readers do not exhibit any 
striking differences. We are convinced 
that the teachers far more than the books 
are the means through which good results 
were obtained. The girls did better in 
reading than the boys. We have found the 
following list of books helpful: Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements, Monroe, 
DeVoss and Kelly. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Educational Measurements, Starch. 
Macmillan Company. Bulletin No. 46, 
1917, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
and Cleveland Educational Survey, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 


State Supt. Francis G. Blair, of Illinois, 
followed in a practical address on “ Rural 
School Supervision,” of which no report 
has been furnished us. 

The next paper on the program was by 
County Supt. Lee L. Driver, of Randolph 
county, Indiana, upon 


VITALIZING THE RURAL SCHOOL, 


Fellow County Superintendents: The 
pleasure that I am experiencing this morn- 
ing of again meeting those of you with 
whom I have been more or less associated 
for the last three years, and meeting and 
making new acquaintances among you, is 
one that is highly appreciated. It is always 
a pleasure to meet people who are alive, 
wideawake and looking for something new, 
or by some other means improving the 
work which, in our case, the state has en- 
trusted to us. 

The social features of a meeting like this 
are perhaps, after all, the greatest evidence 
of their success. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot get together oftener and exchange 
opinions more intimately upon our work. 
We would find ourselves, no doubt, very 
much like the Kentucky mountaineer who 
was accosted by a man from the city. 
After the city man had ventured some opin- 
ions, very strange indeed to the moun- 
taineer, and had in turn received some that 
were quaint and equally interesting to him, 
and upon being thanked by the city fellow, 
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the mountaineer replied: “Wall, you’ns 
know some things that we’ns don’t know, 
and maybe we’ns know some things that 
you’ns don’t know, but if you’ns will tell 
we’ns what you know and we'ns tell you’ns 
what we know, maybe we'll both know 
more.” 

The question, “Vitalizing the Rural 
School,” does not necessarily imply that the 
school is not already very vital in its func- 
tioning but does imply, and we think right- 
fully so, the possibility of its being made a 
greater factor for social, economic, politi- 
cal, moral and even religious betterment. 
It has been said recently that the schools 
are among the great discoveries of recent 
times. I think that must mean the school 
as an organization through which various 
institutions become better. It has long 
since been known that the common school 
was the hope of the country, but not until 
lately has its great possibility and power 
and influence been felt or appreciated to 
the degree of making it the center of many 
activities. 

The school has been made in many com- 
munities, and should be in all communities, 
the basis of organization through which 
many war activities have been aided. In 
thousands of communities the Red Cross 
would have been helpless and wholly with- 
out an organization to push its needs had it 
not been for the support of the schools. I 
know and you know, no doubt, of many 
localities where it was impossible to “ put 
over” the Red Cross drive until the school 
became its engineer. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of schools have become “ All Amer- 
ican Red Cross Schools.” 

The Y. M. C. A. drive received the same 
loyal support, or at least it should have 
received the same loyal support, as did the 
Red Cross. I am quite sure in my own 
county, and I say this advisedly because the 
County Superintendent of our schools was 
county chairman of the W. S. S. drive, it 
would have been impossible to have suc- 
ceeded in organizing the W. S. S. cam- 
paign and pushing it to a successful com- 
pletion had it not been for the assistance 
of the public schools. This was true to 
such a marked degree that one of our 
schools sold more than eleven thousand 
dollars worth of stamps; another more than 
five thousand dollars worth and a number 
of schools more than twenty-five hundred 
dollars. In all our townships they were a 
decided factor in the sale of these stamps. 
More than three-fourths of the children of 
our county are members of Thrift Stamp 
Clubs. This is named simply to emphasize 
one way in which our schools may be really 
vitalized. 

Through the Red Cross children were 
given a broader conception of their duties 
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as American citizens; their sympathy and 
patriotism were aroused through this chan- 
nel in a way that would have been impos- 
sible in any other. They were taught pa- 
triotism more through the Red Cross, Y. 
M. C. A. and W. S. S. than would have 
been possible in. any other way. Love, 
sympathy and interest were created and 
impressed upon the children in such a vital 
manner that it will make these influences 
last for generations. The Thrift Stamp 
Club taught a habit of thrift never dreamed 
of before in our public schools. A survey 
in a few of our schools has shown that 
more than three-fourths of the children are 
members of Thrift Stamp Clubs and at 
least ninety per cent. of these members 
saved systematically, and with a definite 
purpose, for the first time in their lives. 
Not only habits of thrift were established 
but habits of shiftlessness were broken up. 

It is the duty of the public school to be- 
come a vital factor in economic better- 
ment. No school that does not reach the 
home and become a part of the home life 
and make that life richer and better has 
approached anything like its proper func- 
tion. The school must have for the child 
more than a passing interest. With the 
mere teaching of the three R’s, most pa- 
rents do not have a real vitalizing relation 
to the public schools. Those subjects are 
looked upon as a matter of course. Often- 
times the ignorance of parent is a sufficient 
excuse for lack of interest in the teaching 
of those branches. That is especially true 
when the child gets into high school, study- 
ing subjects that the parent has never stud- 
ied. The parents make no pretense what- 
ever of “helping the child,” which gives 
them an excuse for lack of interest. The 
school should reach and vitally interest and 
actively interest each child. In my thirty- 
five years’ experience as a public school 
teacher, principal or superintendent, I have 
never seen anything that has aroused so 
much interest im school affairs, on the part 
of the parents, as the vocational or, to be 
more accurate, the pre-vocational work. 
Let me tell you of our experience, now 
covering five years, in this line. I venture 
to do this because I know that it has been 
a tremendous success in vitalizing our 
schools. 

We have twenty consolidated schools in 
our county all of which are provided with 
facilities for pre-vocational work, consist- 
ing of manual training, agriculture, sewing 
and cooking. All of our children have ac- 
cess to a four-years’ commissioned high 
school. Each child in these schools from 
the seventh grade up to and including the 
fourth-year high school is given the oppor- 
tunity of taking pre-vocational work. Al- 





though it is elective in the high school, I 
think I am safe in saying that one hundred 
per cent. of our children elect to do this 
work. 

We have what we are pleased to call, for 
sake of a better name, “home problems.” 
It is given this name because the problem 
is to be something of economic use in the 
home. Every child at the beginning of the 
term submits to the head of the proper de- 
partment a list of three problems, any of 
which he desires to make during the year. 
This is in addition to the regular course 
offered. The teacher having that work in 
charge goes over these lists carefully with 
the child and helps him select the one best 
suited for that child that year, taking into 
consideration of course the ability, tastes, 
energy and opportunity of the child for 
doing that particular problem. The prob- 
lems of the boys are more varied than those 
of the girls. The list of one school last 
year discloses the pupils of that school hav- 
ing made the following articles: Double- 
tree, single-tree, triple-tree, lifting jack, 
chicken brooder, farm gate, self-feeder for 
hogs, barn truck, wheelbarrow, grindstone 
frame, hog rack, hay ladder, Morris 
rocker, library table, chiffonier and victrola. 
These are, as you will see, problems that 
were made in the school room, but many 
of the problems selected could not be made 
there. For example, such problems as 
building a cement walk, cement floors in 
the barn, cement troughs, hen houses, hog 
houses and other buildings that are im- 
provements at home. One boy took as his 
work the re-siding of the corn crib while 
another laid a floor in the kitchen. In any 
of these cases the child makes his drawings 
and perhaps blue prints or sometimes a 
working model. He keeps accurate ac- 
count of the material used, the cost of the 
same, the time in which he was at work, 
and when the problem is completed sub- 
mits to the teacher the full report of all 
details and among other things is able to 
show the accurate outlay in money, the 
value of his own time and the total cost of 
the problem. I do not need to expand upon 
the economic value of that phase of the 
work, 

The problems of the girls are limited al- 
most exclusively to that of sewing. Among 
the articles made by the girls in the above 
school are: Shirt waists, dresses, aprons, 
dust caps, underwear, camisoles, night 
gowns, kimonas, fancy work and all phases 
of Red Cross sewing and knitting. You 
will see from the above list that these ar- 
ticles may be wearing apparel for them- 
selves or other members of the family or 
they may be articles for the adornment of 
the home, each of which is vital. 
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As said before, this has aroused a keener 
interest on the part of our school parents 
than anything which we have ever tried. 
The farmer who values school in doilars 
and cents—and we have many of them who 
put that value on schools—is highly appre- 
ciative of the fact that his son has brought 
home a four-dollar farm gate that cost one 
dollar and twenty-seven cents. He is no 
less appreciative of the fact that when the 
double-tree is broken that it does not mean 
a trip to a shop to purchase a new one, that 
it is merely the pleasure of the boy “to 
make a new one while the team rests.” 
This suggests another influence arising 
from this scheme, that is, the building and 
equipping of shops at home. It would be no 
exaggeration for me to say that hundreds 
of shops have been built on the farms of 
our county, the direct result of this work 
at school. 

The school must be more than a place 
for mere academic training, it should be 
more than a place to which pupils are sent 
six hours in the day, five days in the week, 
twenty days in the month, for eight months 
in a year. It should be a place so inviting 
that the children will look upon it as the 
one place to which they want to go. Many 
a child has a poor notion of its school be- 
cause of the uninviting, barren, desolate, 
unsanitary building to which he is sent. I 
think our schools might be vitalized won- 
derfully in the way of making the school 
attractive. Many schools are without mu- 
sic, many schools are without musical in- 
struments, and no school should be so des- 
titute. Every school should have a vic- 
trola or some similar musical instrument. 
Children love music and often are deprived 
of the privilege of hearing good music in 
their homes. Under conditions of that kind 
it becomes imperative that the school fur- 
nish the child these privileges. 

I was once told by the man who is now 
President of the University of Maine, that 
our schools are not what they should be 
and never will be that until they have three 
times as much money as now spent upon 
them. I have since found that he knew 
exactly what he was talking about. Let 
part of this increased cost be for a victrola, 
and insist that nothing but the best music 
be played upon it. Sometimes objections 
are raised to this because of the cost of 
records. We have found this problem is 
at least partially solved by the organization 
of “victrola circuits,” whereby one school 
will buy a few high class records, another 
buy a different class, and then two or three 
schools exchange records from time to 
time. In this way the interest of some- 
thing new is added at the same time that 
the children are getting the benefit of the 
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larger selection. Again, this: becomes a 
part of the home life. The victrola in 
school means that the child will be inter- 
ested in the victrola at home. The high 
grade music played in school means that 
high grade music will be used in the home 
and so it becomes an important factor in 
the home. It reaches farther than that. It 
goes into the church, and becomes a means 
of vitalizing the music of the church. 

The same thing might be said of art. 
Schools often have too many pictures. One 
or two well selected high grade pictures 
are much better than a number of cheaper 
ones. The children who for a few months 
of the year face a Saint Gaudens’ Lincoln 
or a Hoffman’s Christ Child or a Sistine 
Madonna are going to absorb some of the 
great influences thrown out by those mas- 
terpieces. There is from them a great hid- 
den force that goes unconsciously into the 
life of a child that eventually materializes 
in some act of greatness, sympathy or love. 

We take it that we are vitalizing our 
schools when we make them such institu- 
tions that children enjoy themselves, are 
happy and contented while there. What 
then could be more vital than first-class 
school equipment. Many a child is dis- 
gusted with school, and looks upon it as a 
sort of a penal institution, simply because 
of unsanitary, uncomfortable, crowded 
school buildings and playgrounds. I know 
schools, and you know schools, where build- 
ings are located in the midst of broad fields 
with land not exorbitantly valuable and 
within the limits of the purchasing ability 
of the school authorities, which are located 
upon lots that look more like outdoor bowl- 
ing alleys than playgrounds. I have seen, 
and so have you, playgrounds so small and 
cramped that it is impossible for children 
to play any sort of active game upon them, 
and the only real sport that comes from 
playing ball in such a place is to knock it 
over the fence for the mere pleasure of 
getting over into forbidden territory to re- 
cover it. Can you blame a boy for being 
disgusted with conditions of this sort? We 
can do no better work than to insist on 
larger playgrounds, and then see that they 
are equipped with playground apparatus. 
This is not an expensive proposition, es- 
pecially if you have the manual training 
shops. Much of it can be made by the boys 
in the shops. Such apparatus as teeters, 
giant strides, slides and swings, and so on, 
add materially to the pleasure and so to the 
vitalization of the school. 

The school must become the center of 
the community activities, but before it can 
become much of a center it must have 
something that invites the people within its 
walls. It must be so closely related to the 
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other institutions, especially the home and 
the church, that it is impossible to tell 
where one begins and the other leaves off. 
The relation must be exactly like that 
brought out in the story of a little girl in 
the Winchester schools who was listening 
to the orchestra and watching the players 
intently. Among the players was Bille, a 
colored boy, who played the clarinet. The 
little girl began to giggle, the Superintend- 
ent went to her and asked what was the 
trouble. She said she couldn’t help but 
laugh, for she was wondering where Billie 
left off and the clarinet began. 

The school must become the community 
clearing house. It must be the public 
forum. It must be the stock exchange. In 
fact, it should be the real center of com- 
munity life, and it cannot be such a center 
unless it has within it something that can 
be reflected in the community. If I were 
to say what in my opinion is the greatest 
thing that can be done to vitalize our rural 
schools, I would answer it in one word, 
consolidation. But since I am to discuss 
that question before this body tomorrow, I 
shall say little upon it now. 

Granted that our schools must be more 
vital, we must admit that a larger unit will 
be required, for enough territory must be 
secured in the school district to bring to- 
gether people of different environments. 
The reason why the one-room school has 
failed in this ‘activity is because it covers 
so little territory that each and everyone in 
it knows everybody else. It is pretty much 
like having a meeting of the family rather 
than that of a community. 

The other great factor, and in the opin- 
ion of many the greatest, is of course the 
Teacher. But that is so well known to 
every school man that we shall refrain 
from saying anything about it in this 
paper. 

In closing, let me say that the school 
must reach out into the lives of those for 
whom it is intended. It must have within 
its curriculum subjects that apply to the 
activities of a community. It must become 
a part of the community life, as well as a 
part of the individual life, and so long as 
the school has its present limitations of 
equipment and ideals it can never be the 
vitalizing factor demanded of it. 

The last paper of the morning was by 
Assist. Supt. C. A. Middleswarth, of 
Clarion county, upon 


SYSTEMATIC PHYSICAL TRAINING IN OUR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To arrive at a reasonably safe idea of 
what might be termed Systematic Physical 
Training in our Elementary Schools we 
must know child nature, we must know the 





different stages of development through 
which the children pass during the elemen- 
tary school age, and we must determine the 
most appropriate training that will neither 
crowd nor retard the child nature, always 
keeping in mind that the child is confined 
indoors and that much of his time is spent 
seated before the school desk. 

Child nature may be learned and suit- 
able training determined, in part at least, 
through a brief study of the unity that ex- 
ists between the mental and the physical 
life. What is the character of this unity? 
What bearing does this have upon physical 
training? This may be understood, in a 
limited sense, when we recall that body and 
mind have evolved together. “We seem 
not to have at first a finished soulless body, 
waiting to be animated, nor a bodiless soul, 
waiting to be incarnated; but first, last and 
all the time a body and a soul mutually de- 
pendent, beginning, living and growing to- 
gether.” Their unity is life, their separa- 
tion death. 

The problem before us is, What physical 
training will not disturb this unity of hu- 
man nature, and add still further to man’s 
harmonious development? Too frequently 
this unity of education has been disturbed 
to the detriment of both body and mind, 
which leads on the one hand to such re- 
sults as the desire for victory at any cost, 
the destruction of the ideal of sport for its 
own sake and many other undesirable re- 
sults. On the other hand, we have the de- 
velopment of the mind at the expense of 
the body. This is the defect of the studi- 
ous type of children or children under one- 
sided leadership. Montaigne said, “It is 
not a body, it is not a mind, that we have 
to educate—but a man, and we ought not 
to divide him.” 

During the successive years in the ele- 
mentary grades the development of the 
children is marked by three decided stages 
in the mental and physical growth, each 
stage introducing distinct needs. The first 
extends from the second to the seventh or 
eighth year, the second from the seventh or 
eighth to the ninth or tenth, and the third 
from the ninth or tenth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth, which stage is followed by the 
age of puberty. During the latter part of 
the first stage, or the first and second years 
of school life, the annual increase in height 
and weight does not vary greatly, but there 
is a steady growth in both directions. The 
brain grows rapidly and approximates its 
full size and weight at the age of seven or 
eight, but functions inaccurately. The 
child is active. His keen sensory side 
catches up every suggestion, making this 
preéminently the stage of suggestion, imi- 
tation and play. This gives us a hint at 
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both matter and method. It is the time for 
unorganized, unhampered, spontaneous ac- 
tivity. It is not the time for formal gym- 
nastics, but for the story plays, games, 
dances, sand piles, see-saws, merry-go- 
rounds, slides and ladders. 

The child being incapable of fine move- 
ments and delicate adjustments, much 
blackboard writing and simple drawing 
made with few large telling lines may be 
used both to rest and to educate. We 
would leave the child free to live his own 
life in play, but would not let him develop 
at random. His manner of sitting, walk- 
ing and speaking, and his style of reaction 
are all becoming defined and taking set 
during these plastic years and ought to be 
directed. For “A perverted human soul 
may be led back to righteousness; but a 
consumptive chest can never again become 
robust.” 

At about the age of eight years there is 
a marked transition period, when old things 
are passing away and new ones are appear- 
ing. The brain has approximated its full 
weight and is changing in its development 
from increase in size to increase in func- 
tion. There is also a sudden increase in 
weight of the child without corresponding 
increase in size of heart muscle. Mental 
and physical fatigue occur very readily. 
One of the most common manifestations is 
the appearance of general laziness on the 
part of the child. It may then be thought 
that the child needs more exercise, when 
the fact is that its energy should be con- 
served. The child of eight is fatigued 
much more easily than the child of six or 
seven or one of nine years of age. Dr. 
Jackson said, “ The remedies which I have 
found most useful for children of this 
period are: 1. A relief from study or from 
regular tasks, yet using books as far as 
they afford agreeable occupation and 
amusement; and 2. Exercise in the open 
air, preferring the mode most agreeable to 
the child. 

The third stage, extending from about 
nine to twelve or thirteen, is a period of 
slow growth. Both the physical and the 
mental life are unique and demand unique 
pedagogy. It is the time when children are 
least susceptible to disease. Bryan says, 
“Above all things else, this is the laying 
up, the salting down, stage of child life.” 
It is the time for full-fledged codperative 
games. Every nine-year-old boy has his 


“five” or “nine,” or belongs to the team 
of some other boy. He has attained mus- 
cular strength and coordination to execute 
it. Hand in hand with this ability he has 
attained mental strength and control. This 
is the time to insist upon the same absolute 
freedom and spontaneity of the group that 
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we insisted upon for the individual in the 
first stage. This is the time the child should 
be initiated into hard work, the time for 
drill, for discipline—above all things the 
time for practice and drill in those lines of 
muscular activity that are to become habit- 
ual, the time for the exercise of the large 
muscles of the body to induce wholesome 
and balanced performance of the functions 
of circulation, respiration, digestion, excre- 
tion—those functions which are essential 
to wholesome living. 

In arranging systematic physical exer- 
cises for the children of our elementary 
grades, let us give due consideration to the 
unity of child nature, the stages of child 
development. Let us be sure we are bene- 
factors and not executioners. Let us seek 
the light found in child nature, in science. 


> 
oe -— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








Sewn second session of the Department 
was called to order at 9 o'clock by 
President Snoke. Devotional exercises 
were led by County Supt. M. S. Bentz, of 
Cambria county, after which Miss Emily 
Rice entertained the meeting for a time 
with a Victor Talking Machine. The first 
paper of the morning was by Assist. Supt. 
Orton Lowe, of Allegheny county, on 
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Out of the World War has come peace and 
out of peace must come a new order; but it 
must be a better order than we have known. 
Society and schools cannot stand still. They 
must! either go forward or go back. To go 
back would be to lose the war in civil life 
after having won it on the field of battle. We 
must look forward and go forward. 

Through the wonderful material prosperity 
of pre-war days and through the marvelous 
mechanical forces of the war so intricately or- 
ganized and directed, the most encouarging 
and hope-inspiring reality has been the per- 
sistence of the unconquerable human. Human 
people with their rights and ideals and oppor- 
tunities will be considered before property and 
its accumulation. In other words, the purely 
human seems about ready to come into its 
own. Not only is such a prospect true of 
men and the institutions of adult life but it is 
also true of children and the institution known 
as the school. A challenge is flung down to 
the school master no less than to the states- 
man in giving opportunity to the purely hu- 
man to develop naturally and to live happily. 

The war has revealed a trend toward demo- 
cratization of aims in individual and social 
life. In whatever estate, by birth or by force 
of circumstances, a man may find himself, he 
is asserting his claims to a share in four 
things: health, leisure, education, subsistence. 
The more fortunate by birth and by circum- 
stances have known this four-fold scheme of 
living. But in a government such as our own 
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where a favorable outlook on life is the right 
of every citizen, there must be schools every- 
where to direct childhoed and youth how to 
begin the way of living without too many han- 
dicaps. Nor must these schools stop with the 
years of youth, for all schools should be a 
part-time’ school to continue through life. 
Our present schools should not be an inter- 
ruption of a child’s life but a part of it. The 
struggle for existence of the adult should not 
totally interrupt his education. In reality, are 
not all schools part-time schools and does not 
education go on continuously? 

Where government is democratized, or 
where the aim is in that direction, the free 
public school is the one institution that can 
serve community and individual needs in a 
cultural and social way without class distinc- 
tions. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has emerged from the war the dominant 
force in religious life in America. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, by feeding, clothing and bind- 
ing up the wounds of the poor and the suf- 
fering, with a membership of one-fifth of our 
population, has become the dominant force in 
social service. Can the American free public 
school, enrolling more than one-fifth of our 
population, and that the most plastic part, be- 
come the directing force in the life of every 
community within the next decade? And can 
this be done in the interests of the average 
child who will earn his living by the work of 
his hands rather than through a system 
planned for the education of leaders and of 
members of the professions only? 

There is surely going to be a demand for 
what best meets the outlook and desires of 
the average child who will work with his 
hands, but who will be able to think as suc- 
cessfully as he works. President Wilson re- 
cently said that as the minds of common men 
become clear the minds of statesmen often 
become clouded. Let us feel assured that the 
poletariat can do their own thinking, and will 
continue to assert themselves more and more. 
Neither the “intellectuals” nor “big busi- 
ness” can prescribe the conditions under 
which the mass of people must live. The 
recent convention of “captains of industry” 
at Atlantic City rejected any kind of pater- 
nalism whatever for industry seeking to build 
up profits but emphatically called for pater- 
nalism for the control of education and opin- 
ions among the masses of people. That is 
straw enough to indicate that a trend toward 
democratization is under way among the com- 
mon people and that the common people them- 
selves will sooner or later determine the kind 
of education that they need. 

To go back to the four-fold program of 
health, leisure, education and subsistence: Has 
it not been true that we have interpreted the 
blind items as the mere acquiring of informa- 
tion from books, calling that of itself educa- 
tion, and that we have largely neglected prac- 
tices leading to health, the use of leisure for 
culture or relaxation, and training for pro- 
ductive handwork combined with habits of 
thrift as a step toward subsistence? And 
have we not built up a system arbitrary and 
undemocratic that has created an artificial 
condition of school life almost as complex 
as that system devised by Richard Feverel’s 








father; yet often as completely failing in the 
preparation of youth for the ordeals of adult 


life as did the system under which Meredith’s, 


hero was schooled? In truth, under pressure 
from the universities down, we have turned 
out a lettered aristocracy with claims to book 
information only. We have sought short ways 
of acquiring this information. We have de- 
vised long methods of measuring the infor- 
mation. We have merely been experimenting 
in literacy, not educating for life. And with 
a rare intolerance we have belabored every 
critic of our system. Under our pedagogical 
espionage act we have treated the critic as did 
the queen’s court the Knave of Hearts in 
Wonderland; first sentencing him, and then 
forgetting to hear the evidence. So we have 
acted within our professional circle and about 
our arbitrary system. But let us be thankful 
that the day has come when even a layman of 
the proletariat, in looking over that system as 
it now offers twelve years of school life to 
his child, may like Nicodemus stand up and 
ask, “ How can these things be?” 

In a thoughtful discussion on certain de- 
fects in American education delivered at Reed 
College last summer, President-Emeritus Eliot 
called attention, among several others, to two 
defects in our system—inability to learn accu- 
rately from observation and inability to do 
skilfully different kinds of common handwork. 
The general practice of school gardening will 
contribute toward remedying these defects. 
It will tend to place learning from observa- 
tion and learning by doing in equal rank with 
learning from books. We all know the story 
of the little girl, happy among the flowers and 
vegetables in the garden, who was made to 
come into the school room to learn her botany 
lesson. Both of these ways of learning are 
based on interest! and interest is too demo- 
cratic a motive, too uncertain and too difficult 
to measure, to hold a favorite place in our 
aristocratically organized schools. Learning 
by seeing and learning through action have so 
much of joy and spontaneous growth in them 
that! they stand boldly in contrast with such 
withering intellectual processes or learning a 
vocabulary from a spelling book or learning 
to analyze a prepositional phrase from a lan- 
guage book in schedule time. Are we never 
going to learn a lesson from the scoutmaster 
who teaches the boy in wood-craft or camp- 
craft, or from the uncertificated chauffer who 
teaches us to drive and take care of our Fords? 
Why not adjourn the calendar of the school 
year for the calendar of the succession of the 
seasons? Interest in the beautiful world about 
us is subordinated to the detailed outlines of 
a course of study in text-book information. 
Without regard to his age or experience out- 
side of the school room, the child is arbitrarily 
examined on paper and re-classified on paper 
for more examinations. Truly, the school has 
been more often an interruption of the child’s 
life than a part of it. 

The war has brought a dignity to labor with 
the hands. The most comprehensive and far- 
sighted program of reconstruction that has 
yet been proposed has come from people who 
work with their hands. Every boy in school 
and every boy out of school needs to learn 
that throughout the years of his life he will 
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be called upon to do so much of handwork. ; who has attempted to 


Whether he be an artisan or not, he will have 
a certain amount of repair work and of per- 
sonal service to do that go to make up com- 
fortable home life. The division of served 
and servants is becoming less closely drawn, 
for the servant is finding out that he possesses 
as much voting strength as does the man he 
serves. 

The democratization of society that is going 
on and the tendency to use the hands to pro- 
vide personal comfort is well illustrated by 
the incident of Lincoln and the English noble- 
man during the Civil War. An Englishman 
of the aristocracy class on entering President 
Lincoln’s room was astonished to find Amer- 
ica’s chief executive blacking his boots. When 
the nobleman exclaimed, “ Mr. President, in 
Europe rulers do not blacken their own 
boots!” Lincoln quietly inquired, “ Whose 
boots do they blacken?” Should not every- 
body blacken somebody’s boots and in a 
democratically organized society is it not good 
practice for each person to blacken his own 
boots? 

This introduction to my discussion of school 
gardening seems all out of proportion, accord- 
ing to the rules of rhetoric, in a twenty-minute 
time allotment. But I belong to the class 
from which Chesterton would select his cook, 
if a cook could at this time be found. This 
English author is not so particular about his 
cook’s ability to make an apple tart, just so 
long as he knows the cook’s philosophy of life. 
I have gone on the assumption that the county 
superintendents do not so much care whether 
I know how to raise cabbages or not, so long 
as they can find out by what philosophy an 
assistant county superintendent would insist 
on having cabbages raised as a regular part of 
school work. And besides, as an advocate of 
so unlettered a subject as school gardening 
some pedagogical touchstone might accost me 
and put the question, “Hast any philosophy 
in thee, gardener?” And if I should rejoin, 
“Not a whit, Touchstone,” he would impa- 
tiently dismiss me with, “Truly, gardener, 
thou art in a perilous state!” So I have 
framed to say some words in defense of the 
gardening faith and philosophy that is in me, 
and I present them to you with the explana- 
tory phrases applied by Touchstone to his 
sweetheart Audrey in the Forest of Arden: 
“?*Tis an ill-favoured thing, but mine own.” 

The most fundamental of all handwork is 
gardening. To delve in the soil is a primitive 
instinct—and good educational practice. A 
child whose life is not in accord with seed- 
time and harvest, who has never learned plant- 
ing as the most mystical work in the world, 
who has never dropped seed into the ground 
trustfully, who has never seen the seed under 
the influence of the rain and the sun come 
out of the earth in a different and more abun- 
dant form, and who has not learned to see in 
this process a part of the unconsidered miracle 
in which we live—such a child must go with- 
out knowing the greatest lesson that Nature 
offers to the children of men. 

Apart from the promise of a harvest, gar- 
dening is its own reward, at least for adults. 
We might term it a sport with an appeal even 
more absorbing than that of golf. Anyone 
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“subdue the earth,” 
who has made a garden “with his own fair 
hands,” as Macaulay has said, who has wres- 
tled with weeds and insects and drought, 
knows that his sportsmanship has been put to 
the test—even if he has reaped no harvest. 

Then, garden making soothes the nerves, in- 
spires thought, and induces sleep. And its 
softening influence enters deep into the spirit. 
Stevenson observes this about the Old Scotch 
Gardener. He says that Robert Fairservice 
was more tolerant than were his theological 
Covenanter neighbors, and then remarks that 
probably Robert’s solitary and pleasant labor 
among fruits and flowers had taught him a 
more sunshiny creed than that of those who 
work among the tares of fallen humanity. 
Even kings have felt the call of the garden. 
When centuries ago Diocletian had renounced 
his crown and gone to a sunny slope of the 
Appenines to turn gardener, and was then pe- 
titioned to return to his former throne, he 
sent this message back: “If you would come 
up here and see what cabbages I raise you 
would not ask me to go back to rule over the 
Roman world!” And did not Nicholas Ro- 
manoff but a year and a half ago desire to 
go south and turn gardener? I have always 
rejoiced that a truck gardener, with an Ox- 
ford degree, Richard Blackmore, found time 
to write Lorna Doone and learned from his 
garden the wisdom he put into his great hymn, 
“Dominus Illuminatio Mea.” 

Is it any wonder that savages hold cere- 
monial dances at seeding time, that priests 
have always bleesed the fields of Brittany, and 
that France with all her burdens of the Great 
War has tended her flowers and held her rose 
festivals each year? And is it too much to 
ask that our children learn to till the holy 
earth, learn the meaning of seed-time and har- 
vest and for their efforts receive health, wis- 
dom and the commendation of their teachers? 

Again I assert that gardening is the most 
fundamental handwork and is a practice of 
educational value. You may term it elemen- 
tary agriculture or even nature study in the 
primary grades it is learning Nature through 
seasons, soils, plants as they are propagated, 
insect-friends and enemies as they are ob- 
served; in short, it is harmonizing the child’s 
life to a beautiful world about him. And I 
do not much care whether the gardening is 
done as project work or as school garden work 
in school time—just so the child gets to do it. 
Yet there needs to be the school garden even 
if these are home site gardens, for the school 
garden is a demonstration garden. This school 
garden lot will be a sort of common property 
for the community where the children will 
learn to play and to work and where they will 
come to enjoy a sense of ownership. For the 
average school of four rooms there should be 
in the school lot from three to five acres of 
well-selected land. After play spots and or- 
namental spots are taken out this will be none 
too much. 

At this point I want to say a word in sup- 
port of the garden principle in a broader sense. 
In the first place the advanced pupils and the 
pupils of high school age ought to go farther 
into plant Propagation; they ought to learr it 
by means of cuttings and grafting. dn other 
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words they should know something of ele- 
mentary horticulture as it would pertain to 
the average home site on a small lot or on a 
plot of several acres of land. Then again the 
beautifying of school grounds and home 
grounds by means of flowers, shrubbery and 
trees, is very essential, is full of charm and 
interest, and would contribute much to com- 
munity values and attractiveness. The war- 
gardening is as necessary and as valuable a 
branch of school work as is vegetable garden- 
ing. From so elementary a lesson as a six- 
year-old child planting a tulip bulb to so diffi- 
cult a lesson as that of a high school girl 
growing a hybrid rose, there is endless variety 
and opportunity with flowers. Can we not get 
down to a real basis, also, for arbor days and 
for steps toward the preservation of forests 
by creating an interest in trees and by learning 
the best way for their planting and care? 
And can we not have fewer shiftless-looking 
school sites, even in boroughs? Let us hope 
that! no plans will be approved in this state for 
the erection of a new school building that does 
not include also the landscape gardening of 
the lot as a part of the building contract. 

As a second departure I want to touch on 
the economic phase of a general practice of 
cultivating home gardens. The war, together 
with a campaign of education, has revealed 
the economic value of home-raised vegetables. 
The recent outcry against gardening, purport- 
ing to come from eastern farmers, is idle talk. 
Let the working man raise what he can for 
his table, and let the son of the working man 
learn at school how to raise vegetables for 
the table; and then the farmer has his chance 
to meet’ the additional need. Yet why not an 
organized school community with the school 
house as a center, that, through the co-opera- 
tive spirit they can secure a balance between 
what is produced and what is needed there or 
elsewhere for table use? Let me call your 
attention to the most interesting experiment 
in this line that I have come across. It is the 
experiment going on between the Mt. Joy dis- 
trict in Adams county in this state and the 
Park Place school in Washington city. Con- 
gressman Clyde Kelly, of Allegheny county, 
throughout this new departure, basing it on 
the primary notion that the school property 
and the postoffice service are the two agencies 
that can best serve everyone in the truly 
American spirit. I trust that Superintendent 
Roth will find an opportunity to tell you about 
this experiment as it! is being worked out. 

Granted that the school of the new order is 
to have gardening as fundamental handwork, 
how is it to be carried out administratively? 
What things stand in the way? In the first 
place there is, on the part of administrators, 
that extreme caution about a new departure 
that nearly always results in indecision, a 
thing as fatal in school policy as it is in indi- 
vidual life. Progress nearly always comes in 
radical departure from existing practices in 
order to meet a new demand. Most of the 
forward-looking demands made on _ school 
Policy have come from without. Is it not 
time for superintendents themselves to pro- 
pose new policy from within, to look into the 
broader demands that will surely be made to 
meet the needs of the average child, both as 





a member of a community, and to take up the 
local community leadership? Superintendents 
surely know that the schools of the new order 
must meet the soil hunger of children, their 
constructive inclinations and their social in- 
stincts. The schools that have already turned 
to effective work in gardening give abundant 
justification through practice for their ad- 
vance step. 

In the second place there will be the usual 
difficulty, a capable teacher, with strong hu- 
man sympathies and a lover of the beautiful 
outdoors. I do not mean that gardening is 
always to be done by a special teacher. As 
every teacher of a room ought' to be able to 
handle music on her own responsibility, so 
ought she to be able to instruct in gardening. 
How plentiful teachers now are who can teach 
gardening I do not know; but from informa- 
tion that I have received from our normal 
schools the supply will soon be much greater. 
From eleven normal schools heard from I find 
six offering courses in gardening, the same 
number requiring students to actually culti- 
vate gardens, and each of the eleven having 
a member of the faculty qualified to teach gar- 
dening. I take it that this means teaching 
gardening in gardens instead of from a text- 
book in the class room. This sounds good so 
far. When will the other seven sleepers get 
awake? How long will a knowledge of gar- 
dening be disregarded as a part of the quali- 
fications to teach in this state? Could not all 
of our normal schools in their summer courses 
emphasize the preparation for gardening—and 
other project’ work? Could not superintend- 
ents encourage teachers to add to their knowl- 
edge of gardening by cultivating home gar- 
dens for several years? Music became a popu- 
lar part of school work in this state largely 
through emphasis placed on it at county teach- 
ers’ institutes. Could not county superintend- 
ents help out the gardening movement by em- 
phasizing it before their teachers’ institutes, 
with instruction on plans and with exhibits of 
vegetables and flowers? 

The third difficulty will be the one of suita- 
ble ground for school gardens. Few of the 
present school lots meet this requirement. Ad- 
joining land will have to be bought or near-by 
vacant land leased. Then the soil must be 
brought up to a truck garden standard. A 
poor text-book does not greatly matter, but a 
poor soil will never do if school gardening is 
to succeed. This question should be placed 
equally before school boards and action in- 
sisted on. 

The last difficulty is the one of organization. 
All new movements for handwork are a chal- 
lenge to our systems. Yet we must all agree 
that the time has come to have a child work 
with his hands for a part of every school day 
—he needs to study, work, play. But how is 
he to be ranked and promoted on play and 
hand work? Right here will come the most 
vigorous protests. After an elaborate system 
of grading and classification has been built up 
on book information, in order to give habita- 
tion and a name to our old friend the Exami- 
nation, it does seem iconoclastic to give a bo 
credit on a “ fair potato patch” with as muc 
assurance as you would give him 88% in 
grammar. Truly there will be deep damna- 
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tion at the taking off of our old friend; but I 
-believe it will come to pass. As a purely 
democratic measure I hereby propose a ple- 
biscite of the kiddies themselves in self-deter- 
mination in regard to the abdication of King 
Examination and also on the inalienable right 
to dig in the dirt during legal schodl hours. 
I have no doubts as to either the nature or 
wisdom of the results thus reached. 

In conclusion, let me offer to you the hope 
of the United States School Garden Army for 
1919. Allegheny county expect's to have 20,000 
boys and girls enlisted in this useful army. 
With the United State Bureau of Education 
and the state department of agricultureal edu- 
cation back of it, this garden movement is 
bound to succeed in Pennsylvania. National 
director Francis, regional director Weed and 
state directors Rockwell and Ulmer have 
planned wisely and are going to summon you 
to help. More food will need to be raised in 
1919 than ever before. One general is yet un- 
defeated, “General Famine.” He threatens 
several hundred millions of people with death. 
If your boys and girls enlist in this School 
Garden Army for 1919 you will contribute to 
the unconditional surrender of this ruthless 
general. 

After Garibaldi had driven Frances II. from 
Naples in 1861, had brought about the unifica- 
tion of Italy, and had proclaimed Victor Em- 
manuel king, he bought a bag of beans, threw 
it over his shoulder, walked down to the 
wharf, boarded a boat for his farm on the 
island of Caprera, and turned gardener. Peace 
but not plenty is now. Why cannot each su- 
perintendent of this convention begin the new 
year by landing in his own county with a bag 
of beans thrown over his shoulder and the 
look of a gardener in his eyes? 

State Supt. Francis G. Blair addressed 
the Department upon “Waste in Educa- 
tion.” 

On motion, all Township Superintend- 
ents were admitted to membership in the 
Department of County Superintendence. 

County Supt. Samuel Hamilton made the 
next address upon the 


SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


We are living in the greatest crisis of 
all history. The questions to be decided at 
the peace table are the most momentous and 
far-reaching ever considered by man. The 
solution of the problems set by that confer- 
ence will engage the nations of the world 
for decades to come and affect the civiliza- 
tion of the race to the end of time. In this 
work of reconstruction America is to play 
the leading part, and our industrial life 
during the period will be intensely active— 
even strenuous; and in the social and po- 
litical realm it may be stormy—even tem- 
pestuous. 
Bolshevism, its heir apparent to the vacant 
throne, threatens a dozen lands with an- 
archy, pestilence, poverty, and bloodshed. 
The tempest is already out of the “tea- 
pot” stage, and mutterings of the storm 
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may be heard in certain quarters of our 
social atmosphere. 

The problems of reconstruction are 
varied and manifold—industrial, vocational, 
financial, commercial, racial, social, politi- 
cal, mental, moral and religious. They in- 
clude the problems of capital and labor; 
of scientific food production, conservation 
and distribution; of health, sanitation and 
physical development; of patriotism and 
loyalty to American ideals; and of brother- 
hood, service and citizenship. In short, 
these problems are almost all-comprehen- 
sive in their relation to life and civiliza- 
tion. Each of these problems is more or 
less educational, and because of what they 
include and the interests they touch, no 
brief discussion of them is possible. Only 
an outline of the most elementary nature, 
including a few of the main items, may be 
presented at this time. 

The business of the school is to develop 
the intelligence, manhood, and character 
that the nation needs. And to speak intel- 
ligently of the school as an agency of re- 
construction one must know something of 
the type of manhood required for the re- 
habilitation of Europe, and the part Amer- 
ica is to play in it. What then are the chief 
educational needs of the period of recon- 
struction ? . 

1. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the work of reconstruction will de- 
mand on the part of our people, health, 
strength, endurance and physical vigor. 

2. The type of manhood and womanhood 
must be intelligent and well trained men- 
tally. Democracy is in the air. It is the 
heart-hunger of every group in Europe. 
From this time on the sovereignty of the 
nations will reside in the common people. 
They must be trained to think straight on 
the great problems of reconstruction, de- 
mocracy and of life, and straight thinking 
requires full information on the subject and 
a judicial temperament that will carefully 
weigh all the facts and examine the prob- 
lem from every standpoint before reaching 
a conclusion. The world is to be far more 
intelligent than ever before. Its problems 
will be infinitely more complex, and the 
common people, upon whom their solution 
will rest, must have intelligence, insight, 
mental grasp and intellectual training far 
beyond that of former years. 

3. The problems of reconstruction will 
be manual as well as mental. There will 
be a great demand for workers that can do 
some form of handwork well. Ships must 


be built, factories operated, tools, machin- 
ery and products of all kinds designed and 
manufactured. The world must be fed and 
scientific farming and gardening as never 
before will be problems of interest and im- 
portance. 


In short, our schools must turn 
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out people who can meet some pressing 
demand by designing and making what the 
world needs. The mind of the individual 
must go'out through the eye and the hand, 
expressing itself in physical products, 
beautifully designed and skillfully con- 
structed. This period calls for leaders with 
well-trained minds. It demands not a few, 
but masses, with well-trained hands, for 
while the mind that dreams is always im- 
portant, the hand that executes must help 
make the dream a reality. 

4. The desire and the ability to render 
a helpful service to the community, the 
state, and to humanity will be in great de- 
mand during and after the period of recon- 
struction. At present the most important 
words in the language are brotherhood and 
service. What one knows is always im- 
portant, but what one can do in helpful ser- 
vice is far more vital. A sincere desire to 
serve based upon the fact and the needs of 
brotherhood, and the capacity to do the 
thing that ought to be done are to be prime 
factors in the work of reconstruction in the 
period where brotherhood and service are 
the dominant ideas. An aristocracy of 
service—not of wealth or blood—is the 
aristocracy our democracy needs, and it is 
the only one that our people will tolerate. 
This aristocracy may bring wealth, hered- 
ity and brains with it, but they must not 
attempt to rule except through service. 

5. Loyalty will be a chief requisite of 
manhood in the stormy period of recon- 
struction—loyalty to principle and loyalty 
to country. Pro-German sentiment for the 
present is silenced, but not changed. The 
period of its propaganda is not past; it will 
be more insistent in its efforts to poison 
American life—social, industrial, commer- 
cial and political—than ever before. To 
cause dissension and encourage Bolshevism 
the terms formulated at the peace table 
will be assailed for years to come by pro- 
German sentiment, by pacifists, and by the 
Bolshevik types of manhood in all lands. 
Under such conditions the nation needs a 
citizenship, not of half-hearted, hyphenated 
compromisers or of antagonistic I. W. W.’s, 
but of a type of manhood absolutely loyal 
to principle, to the flag, and to the nation 
whose unselfish devotion to justice, truth, 
right and brotherhood has given that flag 
a larger place in the hearts of down-trod- 
den humanity throughout the world than 
any other flag that ever floated to the 
breeze. 

What then should be the character of the 
school that is to be an effective agency in 
producing the type of manhood and woman- 
hood demanded by this period of recon- 
struction? To this question there are many 
answers. A few may be given: 

1. The schools of the future must fur- 





nish a better program of health and sani- 
tation and a more efficient system of physi- 
cal training. The war has taught us two 
great lessons: First, that the health, 
strength, endurance and physical vigor of 
the people constitute one of our most valu- 
able economic assets; and second, that our 
military system of physical training, in the 
short space of six months, will transform 
frail, delicate, narrow-chested, drooping- 
shouldered young men into straight, broad- 
chested, sturdy, robust specimens of physi- 
cal young manhood with vigor and endur- 
ance that are as desirable as they are nec- 
essary. It would be folly for the nation, 
wasteful in the extreme, and almost crimi- 
nal for the school to neglect to conserve 
and develop by a system of sane physical 


‘training the health, strength, vigor and en- 


durance its young people, which, after all, 
constitute the greatest asset. 
2. The school as an agency of recon- 


struction must provide for the masses 


courses that offer a superior grade of gen- 
eral intelligence, and a high type of mental 
training. We face the problems of recon- 
struction with five million of our people 
who cannot read or write in any language, 
and seven hundred thousand soldiers of 
draft age who are illiterate. This is more 
than a reproach to the nation; it is a posi- 
tive menace to our free institutions. 
Thirty-three million of our people are for- 
eign-born. Many of them cannot read and 
write our language; millions read foreign 
language papers; thousands of their chil- 
dren attend foreign language schools; and 
millions of these people worship in 
churches where the services are in a for- 
eign tongue. This is a dangerous condition. 
It threatens the very life of our free insti- 
tutions and retards the work of reconstruc- 
tion at home and abroad. Democracy and 
liberty are the key words of reconstruc- 
tion; but they will become bywords to our 
nation, if it does not guarantee to all its 
people, foreign and native-born, a high de- 
gree of intelligence and a high type of 
mental training. 

3. While the school as an agency of re- 
construction must not omit the essential 
facts of mental training, it must be far 
more vocational than in the past. Public 
education is a deliberate effort of the state 
to perpetuate itself through the type of 
manhood the school develops. The chief 
aim of this education is citizenship. But 
a hungry man cannot long remain a good 
citizen, and an individual who cannot earn 
a livelihood for his family in an honest way 
is likely to seek the end through criminal 
means. Ninety-five per cent. of the people 
earn their living with their hands. This 
class of workers is to rule the nation in the 
future, and it is almost as important, even 
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from the standpoint of citizenship, that they 
be able to support their families by honest 
labor as it is that they are taught to read 
and write. Good citizenship is as much a 
matter of bread and butter as it is of civic 
intelligence. And yet our elementary 
schools, after twenty years of educational 
discussion about the value of vocational 
courses, are almost exclusively academic 
and bookish. 

It is difficult in the extreme to find out 
what our state had done or is doing in vo- 
cational and industrial education. In or- 
ganizing a vocational high school last year 
in Allegheny county, it was impossible to 
get a scrap of literature or a printed report 
on the subject from our State Department. 
Nothing seems to be in written or printed 
form that shows what our schools are 
doing or what they ought to do in these 
neglected fields. And yet educators prac- 
tically agree that one-fifth or one-fourth of 
the pupils’ time should be given to voca- 
tional and industrial work. 

In the last analysis the only agencies that 
really educate the child are his own experi- 
ences, occasioned by his own efforts. These 
experiences may be mental, moral, indus- 
trial or vocational. At present we are 
feeding him almost exclusively upon the 
predigested mental experiences of other 
minds as recorded in books and giving him 
little opportunity for growth along indus- 
trial and vocational lines. The future calls 
for millions of men and women expert in 
some form of handwork, yet our schools 
are doing little to prepare them. Secretary 
Lane has a fine vocational vision for the 
future. He looks forward to the day when 
every child will learn a trade while at 
school; when mind and hand will be trained 
together; and when labor will be lifted into 
art by the trained mind, the cultivated taste 
and the skilled hand. This is ideal and, 
while we may not realize it, we will cer- 
tainly grow toward it. 

_ 4. The school as an agency of reconstruc- 
tion must place more emphasis upon ser- 
vice, loyalty, democracy, brotherhood and 
good citizenship. The great lesson of the 

_ war is the triumph of democracy over au- 
tocracy. The schools of the nation must 
not not only teach democracy; they must 
exemplify it. Democracy means govern- 
mental self-control and order through co- 
operation and service. Bolshevism means 
anarchy and autocracy through license, 
lust and selfishness. One is constructive; 
the other is destructive; one spells liberty; 
the other, slavery and injustice. And if 


Bolshevism is to be held in check during 
the period of reconstruction, it will be 
mainly through loyalty to the principles of 
democracy. 

The psychology back of our instruction 
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in civics has been faulty. We have as- 
sumed that a body of facts about the state, 
taught in a bookish fashion, would result 
in good citizenship. This is at least a par- 
tial mistake. To develop a civic sense, 
civic pride, civic responsibility, civic effi- 
ciency, and a civic desire to serve, the stu- 
dent body as a democratic agency must act 
in the interests of the community and the 
state. No impulse is wholly lost, but those 
that lead to immediate action are the im- 
pulses that are vital in the development of 
manhood and citizenship. And the best 
way for the school to teach democracy and 
its triumph over autocracy is for it to act 
in an organized capacity in the interests of 
the community; it should be a democracy 
in action. 

But the war has taught another great 
lesson. Altruism, brotherhood and un- 
selfish service are the outstanding virtues . 
of our democracy. The school must not 
only teach these virtues; it must exemplify 
them if service is to triumph over selfish- 
ness and democracy over Bolshevism. The 
school must be a democracy in action, ex- 
ercising to the highest degree the principles 
of self-control and unselfish service to the 
community. 

Our courses in civics must be rewritten. 
At present they present a body of abstract 
information almost entirely divorced from 
civic participation in democratic affairs 
both of the school and the community. In- 
formation is good, but that which issues in 
action and makes the child a citizen of the 
community, unselfishly working for its 
good, is vital in the extreme in the develop- 
ment of civic worth. In democracy we 
must léarn to do, not by knowing alone, but 
by doing. 

If this is true, our new courses in civics 
must include real projects that call for ac- 
tion and give actual civic experiences that 
spring from an effort to serve the school, 
the community or the state. These pro- 
jects must embody concrete examples of 
cooperation, brotherhood and actual ser- 
vice. The pupils as an active civic agency 
must be put to work for the good of the 
school and the community . This active par- 
ticipation in civic affairs will contribute to 
civic growth far beyond text-book study 
and develop civic spirit, civic desire, civic 
responsibility and civic efficiency. It will 
transform the student into a living, active 
and effective citizen. The notion of the 
state will become concrete in the idea of 
the community, and the pupils will grow in 
civic efficiency through an actual effort to 
render a civic service. 

In training for citizenship the psychol- 
ogy of the Boy Scout movement is worthy 
of imitation. The Scout must translate his 
knowledge into action and through team 
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work or individual effort render some 
actual service. Asked how young artists 
should be taught to paint, Gilbert Stuart 
replied, “Just as puppies learn to swim— 
throw them in.” In training young people 
for citizenship we must provide a current 
of civic service and then “throw them in.” 

A few of these school projects that will 
lead to civic action may be pointed out: 

a. A Clean-Up Day organized by the 
school in behalf of the community affords 
an excellent medium through which the 
pupils by organized team work render an 
important civic service. As a civic agency 
in actual operation it is worth a dozen ab- 
stract discussions because its impulses is- 
sue in immediate action. 

b. The War Saving Stamp movement is 
a project in civic training that is really 
worth while. It ought to be continued in 
our schools as an active agency for the 
development of thrift, industry, economy 
and civic service. 

c. In the organization known as the Vic- 
tory Boys and Victory Girls the schools 
have a project or rather a group of pro- 
jects that should be retained. In this or- 
ganization the pupils earn money with 
their own hands for the United War 
Work. 

All this makes for civic responsibility 
and civic efficiency. The pupil learns to 
work with the hands and for the state. He 
discovers through actual experience the 
money value of labor, and the labor value 
of money. He realizes that failure is easy 
and success difficult, and that success 
through repeated trials may result in spite 
of failure. This lays the foundation for 
the most efficient type of manhood. It 
gives the individual the courage, confi- 
dence, self-respect and the loyalty to civic 
ideals that form the very fiber of sturdy 
manhood and good citizenship. 

d. The Community Center opens up a 
fine avenue for civic service. Through it 
this year the national government expects 
to put over a program of citizenship and 
Americanization. Community interest, 
community pride and codperation are the 
very essence of good citizenship. 

There are other projects that are impor- 
tant as civic agencies. The Red Cross ac- 
tivities, club work, school gardening, activi- 
ties in behalf of French orphans or 
American relief—all these and many others 
offer the finest opportunities possible for 
the development of that spirit of brother- 
hood and coéperation, of civic loyalty and 
civic responsibility so essential to good 
citizenship. 

The period of reconstruction calls for 
health, vigor and endurance for the 
masses; for well-trained minds; and for 
hands that are skillful in some form of 
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manual work. It demands loyalty to prin- 
ciple, to democratic ideals, and a willing- 
ness and ability to render a helpful service. 
And if our schools are to be effective as 
an agency of reconstruction, they must in 
a measure at least aim to answer these 
calls and to meet these demands in an or- 
ganized, systematic way. 

Miss Ida M. Walter, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Columbia county, followed with 
a paper in answer to the question: “How 
may the Teaching of Music and Drawing 
be made More General and More Effective 
in the Rural Schools?” 


MUSIC AND DRAWING IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 


I believe that most of us are willing to 
admit that the teaching of both Drawing 
and Music in the rural schools is still in 
its infancy; so much so that our State 
Supervisor cannot well endorse either the 
quantity or the quality of the work. There 
are several reasons for this. In the first 
place, many of our teachers do not know 
the “what and how” of these subjects; 
many lack initiative; others lack spirit; 
still others, material with which to work; 
and all lack time. 

To overcome these conditions, all Nor- 
mal Schools and teacher-training schools 
should have a required course in which 
teachers not only learn how to do the work 
themseleves, but also to plan work and 
teach it to children. I think that a course 
in each should be outlined by the State 
Supervisor and the Department, allowing 
enough freedom for the teacher to make 
use of his or her own initiative. This work 
should be graded and required from year 
to year, because so much has been only 
spasmodic in its nature. 

In the time element we have our most 
difficult proposition. A rural school has 
perhaps all grades. It is an extremely dif- 
ficult problem to arrange work suitable to 
each grade without infringing upon the 
time required for other subjects. With 
such conditions as prevail in most locali- 
ties at present, it seems best to employ a 
township director or supervisor who goes 
from school to school, teaching what he 
can and outlining the rest for the regular 
teacher. However, such work cannot be 
altogether satisfactory because of the 
mixed schools. It is simply another in- 
stance where the Consolidation plan would 
work out the problem for us. The time 
used by the supervisor in going from 
school to school could be given to teach-" 
ing. She would be relieved of the travel- 
ing expense which could be added to the 
salary, thereby making it possible to secure 
a more competent person, or the amount 
could be used by the township to purchase 
supplies for the work. 
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I would want my supervisor to be the 
very best that could be secured. I would 
want her to have the use of a victrola, with 
records suitable for the different grades 
and some selections beyond their compre- 
hension. I would want her, in music, to 
develop in the children that ear training 
which leads them to sense the language of 
the music. I would like the child to hear 
joy and happiness in music; I would have 
him feel the sadness in other selections; 
I would have him hear the song of the 
birds, the tramp, tramp, tramp of march- 
ing feet, and many other things. I would 
have, in my consolidated school building, 
an auditorium in which the patrons could 
gather at specified times to listen to school 
work and discuss problems of vital impor- 
tance to them; also to be entertained and 
instructed. I would plan at these times to 
have the supervisor of music render a 
selection in which she could demonstrate 
to the patrons that the composer had a 
message to give to the people by means of 
his composition. My purpose would be to 
lead them to feel the spirit of the selection, 
oftentimes to see the soul of the composer. 

At another time I would have a stranger 
picture upon the screen, the general color- 
ing of a room and its furnishings, and speak 
of the effect of each upon its occupants, 
never in any case picturing the home of 
the wealthy. I would want him to depict 
such a home as might be owned by an ordi- 
nary rural citizen. I would even have the 
surroundings of a well-planned home pic- 
tured. Why would I do this? Because i 
want the codperation and support of the 
patrons in my locality—and because the 
general plan of the home and its surround- 
ings—the silent influences, as it were— 
have so much to do with the happiness of 
its inmates and the character of its indi- 
viduals. 

Our patrons, as a rule, have not come 
to the place where they can see that draw- 
ing and music are anything more than the 
embellishments of an education. They 
must be made to feel that they are neces- 
sary to the child’s best development. 
Then, and not until then, shall we have 
their hearty support. 

We must have less spasmodic work; we 
must have more and better supervision; 
we must prove to the patrons that these 
branches can be made to yield valuable re- 
sources for daily use. When the patron 
sees that he is receiving a good return for 
the money expended he will be a supporter 
of the cause. 

We must educate toward this condition 
and it is going to require time, money and 
ability to do so. ‘We cannot expect to make 
artists of these boys and girls in our rural 
schools, but we have a right to feel that 
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we can give them enough of the funda- 
mentals to create a desire for more. The 
useful and the beautiful should be so inter- 
woven as to work in unison for the gen- 
eral development of each individual. 

We have come to the place in education 
where we are reaching out for better 
things—more practical things. We want 
the work of the home to blend with the 
work of the school and the work of the 
school to supplement that of the home. We 
are striving for “Brown Mouse” results, 
but have not yet created conditions that can 
produce them. We need a coordination of 
music often with physical exercise, of 
drawing with other subjects largely voca- 
tional in nature, as well as a coordination 
of school subjects in general. When we 
once find it possible to work in this way, 
both draw‘ng and music will have a con- 
spicuous place in our curriculum. 

Supt. Lee L. Driver, of Indiana, read 
this excellent paper upon 


RURAL SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION. 


Fellow Teachers: I find myself laboring 
under two very distinct emotions—one, 
that of the pleasure of being in attendance 
at this State Teachers’ Association and 
being with you in this particular section; 
the other is such as almost anyone would 
have when assigned to discuss the same 
question before two sections of the same 
Association. 

The subject of the consolidation of rural 
schools is large enough and broad enough 
in its field that it might be discussed be- 
fore a dozen associations, with a great deal 
of different material for each; but there 
are certain fundamental principles and 
facts that must be given to each body. If 
I repeat some things before the County 
Superintendents to-morrow that I may say 
this forenoon, I am sure I will be pardoned 
for it. 

The rural school, like every other or- 
ganization, has undergone some very de- 
cided periods of evolution to bring it to its 
present standard, but it must undergo 
greater changes if it is to function as it 
should. We do not want anyone to con- 
strue anything that we may have to say 
concerning the one-room school as casting 
any reflection on the splendid work that it 
has done. It has indeed been the bulwark 
of our civilization and all credit must be 
given it for having done so well. Splen- 
did as may have been its achievements in 
the past, the times have changed so rapidly, 
conditions are so vastly different, society 
is making such greater demands upon us, 
the home calling for a more cultivated 
family, business necessitating more efficient 
management and the church requiring more 
progressive religion that the one-room 
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school no longer is able to meet the stand- 
ard of the demands made upon it. The 
complexity of society and intricacies of 
business demand a mind trained in a 
broader way than it is possible for a one- 
teacher school to train adequately. 

It is unnecessary to this body to mention 
the difference in the possibilities of teach- 
ing in the one-teacher school and the 
graded school. All school people, or nearly 
all, who have given the problem thorough, 
honest, unbiased study have arrived at the 
same conclusion; that is, that it is advis- 
able to consolidate the one-teacher schools 
into a central building, whenever feasible. 

What we shall say here concerning the 
consolidated schools has come largely from 
our experience in establishing, equipping 
and organizing the system of schools in our 
county. It is only fair to you, and certainly 
fair to myself, to say that when I was 
elected County Superintendent ten years 
ago I was very much opposed to the sys- 
tem. Do not ask me why, for I cannot 
really tell you. To be “agin” a thing with- 
out a reason is the privilege of any Irish- 
man. Had you have asked me if I had vis- 
ited any consolidated schools or made any 
study of their organization or relation to 
the family and community, I should prob- 
ably have been very frank with you and 
said, “ No, what is the use? I am against 
them.” And in this way I should have 
represented the attitude of many people 
who are opposed to consolidated schools. 

I appreciate the fact that I have been 
invited to talk to you because of my ex- 


- perience in school work and, that you may 


understand something of that experience, 
it is only fair to you that you should know 
something of what has been done in our 


-county. 


Ten years ago we had in Randolph 
county, Indiana, one hundred and twenty- 
eight one-teacher schools; seven two- 
teacher schools doing grade work only; 
two three-teacher schools doing grade 
work and attempting to do two years of 
high school with six months’: terms; three 
four-teacher schools doing grade work and 
three years of high school with six 
months’ term; and one six-teacher school 
doing grade work and four years of high 
school work with eight months’ term. Of 
these original schools, we have fifteen of 
the one-teacher and two of the two-teacher 
schools remaining, having abandoned one 
hundred and thirteen one-teacher schools 
and five two-teacher schools. In the place 
of these abandoned schools we now have 
three schools with four teachers doing 
grade work only and fifteen schools hav- 
ing from six to fifteen teachers, each school 
having a four years’ commissioned high 
school in connection with the grades. 





We are transporting more than thirty- 
one hundred pupils to and from school by 
the means of one hundred seven-horse- 
drawn busses, ten motor busses, nine auto- 
mobiles and about forty carriages. 

Teachers as well as superintendents must 
be a factor in establishing consolidated 
schools; they must have the conviction that 
the system is right and the willingness to 
stand by what they believe is right. There 
is none with such good opportunity to di- 
rect school movements as the teacher. We 
have had some teachers who openly op- 
posed the system but were equally as frank, 
when they gave their principal reason, that 
to establish a consolidated school meant 
the appearance of the “ handwriting on the 
wall.” And let me say to you frankly, if 
you are teaching against time, drifting 
from place to place, shrivelling instead of 
growing professionally, floating along the 
line of least resistance, you will be sadly 
out of place in a consolidated school. 

Sentiment is a great factor in the oppo- 
sition to the new school. Memories, many 
of them and dear, cling always to the 
scenes and incidents of childhood. We re- 
member those as our happiest days and ex- 
pect a child of to-day to be equally as happy 
under the same conditions; therefore we 
object seriously to the removal of the little 
red school house and putting a new struc- 
ture of a different type in its place. This 
is the same motive that leads the older per- 
son to object to the removal of the old 
home. Many memories of that home to 
their minds outbalances the modern needs 
of the younger generation. Many a man 
objects to the removal of the old school 
house who has long since done away with 
the old barn, the old house and old ma- 
chinery. The thrifty school patron of to- 
day oftentimes will argue that the school 
of his grandfathers and fathers was good 
enough for him and is good enough for his 
children., but at the same time will clamor 
for a macadamized or paved road in his 
community and will back his claim up with 
the argument that “we must have better 
roads than our grandfathers or fathers had 
if we are to compete in business with the 
world.” ; 

The old church has given away to a new 
church, the old home to the new home, old- 
type machinery to the latest and best types, 
old materials have been supplanted by 
modern conveniences; in fact, on every 
hand we see evidences of the magical 
change from the old to the new unless per- 
haps it be with the school. 

I enjoy the ‘story which your State 
superintendent has told us in Indiana many 
times: “If the spirit of Columbus returned 
to America and was conducted on a tour 
of inspection, it would not remember hav- 
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ing seen New York with its sky scrapers 
and Statue of Liberty; or Washington 
with its Capitol and monument; Indianapo- 
lis with its great interurban center and sol- 
diers’ monument; Chicago with its packing 
houses; Minneapolis with its flour mills— 
for they had all been built before the dis- 
covery—but it would have a distinct re- 
membrance of seeing the one-room 
schools.” We must admit with more or 
less chagrin that too often the school house 
is the only structure in an entire commu- 
nity that has not been remodeled or 
changed to meet the present-day demands. 

Another fancied objection raised to the 
consolidated school is the matter of cost. 
There are many people who honestly be- 
lieve that a consolidated school must cost 
three to five times as much as does the one- 
room school. Grant that this statement 
were true, it would be one of the best ar- 
guments for rural school consolidation. 
We have never had a more trite thing said 
to us than when Dr. Aley, President of the 
University of Maine, said one night more 
than ten years ago that the schools of Ran- 
dolph county were not what they should 
be and never would be what they ought to 
be until they cost three times as much 
money as they then cost. Many a farmer 
will insist on the purchase -of the very best 
machinery, the best of live stock, the best 
of farm buildings, the best of clothing and 
in fact the best of everything on the farm, 
knowing that the best is the cheapest, al- 
though it may cost three times as much as 
an inferior article, and will at the same 
time argue against the cost of improve- 
ment in rural schools. The increase in cost 
is not as great as one would think. It is 
impossible for a comparison to be made 
between the cost of schools before and 
after consolidation, since the salary of 
teachers and the cost of materials has in- 
creased so much in that time. But a com- 
parison of the cost of the one-teacher 
school and the consolidated school at the 
present time reveals the fact that the dif- 
ference in the per capita cost per day be- 
tween the one-teacher school with its limi- 
tations and teaching force, equipment and 
limited content of the course of study is 
but three cents less than the per capita 
cost per day in the graded schools doing 
grade work alone with the modern build- 
ing, having gymnasium, inside toilets, 
drinking fountains, shower baths, furnace 
heat, fan ventilation and a course of study 
offering the full grade work and music, 
drawing, manual training, agriculture, sew- 
ing and cooking additional. If the grade 
work is done in connection with the high 
school, thus making it more economical by 
virtue of the joint teaching force .and 
transportation, the per capita cost of the 
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grade pupils is actually less in the consoli- 
dated school than in the one-teacher 
school. 

It is the tendency of all people to object 
to high taxes and, in fact, it is seldom that 
anyone can be found who thinks any tax 
what it ought to be. Any opportunity for 
an expression of high taxes is grasped with 
the greatest alacrity. We have known tax- 
payers who objected seriously to the in- 
crease of taxes levied to pay for a school 
building who claimed their taxes before the 
building was built was low, who did not 
realize the fact that the tax levy had not 
been increased one cent because they had 
been paying this tax for four years and did 
not know it. 

Mr. Dollar and Cents is also an objector 
to the consolidated school from another 
pérsonal viewpoint. He has fears that if 
the one-teacher school is removed it will 
depreciate the value of his farm. This is 
especially true of the fellow who has a farm 
adjacent to the school lot. It has been 
shown time and time again that his fears 
are groundless, instead of depreciating 
the value of his land to establish a consoli- 
dated school it actually increases the value 
without exception. Our real estate agents 
tell us that most people coming from other 
states to purchase farms in our county 
frankly say that they have come because 
of the school facilities, and insist on look- 
ing at farms in the community where the 
high schools are established. 

Transportation is another source of ob- 
jection, and is indeed the most serious 
question to be considered in school consoli- 
dation. It is ordinarily impossible to con- 
solidate schools without transportation, and 
you cannot have adequate transportation 
without good roads. They go hand in 
hand. Good roads will bring consolida- 
tion, in turn consolidation will bring good 
roads. This is just as true of consolidation 
as it has been of free rural delivery. The 
location of a building should be determined 
by two factors only, population and geog- 
raphy. The good roads will inevitably 
reach the school building. Transportation 
should be given the most serious and 
earnest consideration possible. Transport- 
ing busses should be well heated and well 
ventilated, well lighted and above all in 
charge of a real man. Busses enclosed 
with curtains should never be permitted, 
since it means a dark, poorly ventilated, 
damp condition for children. The hack 
driver should be selected with as much 
care and with as high a standard in mind 
as the teacher. To our way of thinking, 
he should be employed for his ability and 
character, as you would employ any other 
penta is, pick out your man and hire 

im. 
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Hack drivers should very seldom be em- 
ployed by competitive bids. The motor has 
been used in our county two years and has 
proved a success. Last year was our first 
time to use the automobile and we found 
that it could make the trips under any con- 
dition possible for the horse-drawn busses. 
Much of the opposition to transportation is 
eliminated when a first-class buss is in 
charge of a first-class man under contract 
and bond to perform his duties by a printed 
schedule. His time of reaching the home 
of each child should be specified and should 
be made a part of his contract. He should 
report to the Principal each day concern- 
ing his trip. This has a splendid disciplin- 
ary effect, as each child by that means 
knows that he is responsible to the driver 
while under his charge, and that any ir- 
regularity will be reported to the Principal. 

We have spoken more of the objections 
to consolidation than the arguments for 
them because the objector is heard from 
more than the one who approves. We shall 
merely submit a list of reasons favorable 
to consolidation, trusting that your train- 
ing in school affairs will establish their 
truthfulness: 

Better buildings in sanitation with better 
facilities for lighting, heating and ventilat- 
ing, equipped with drinking fountains, 
flush toilets, shower baths, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, rest rooms, shops, kitchens 
and laboratories. 

Better equipment in libraries and labo- 
ratories. Better equipment for music, 
with special teachers, pianos, victrolas, or- 
chestras and bands. 

Better equipment for art with special 
teachers, statuary and pictures. Better 
equipment for play, large grounds with a 
supervising director, gymnasiums and ap- 
paratus for both indoor and outdoor voca- 
tional work, with special teachers and 
special apparatus. 

Better trained teachers and teachers of 
special subjects, with longer tenure of of- 
fice, longer school terms, fewer and longer 
recitations and better salaries. 

Better health of children, no exposure 
to and from school. More pupils, with 
more regular attendance. High schools 
with differentiated curricula for every 
child. Better community spirit with better 
homes and better churches. 

The Superintendent of Randolph county 
is in receipt each year of scores of letters 
of inquiry concerning the consolidated 
schools. Two questions are usually asked: 
“How does the new system compare with 
the old?” and “Are people satisfied?” 
Many visitors have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of asking the children as 
to which system they like the better. This, 
of course, had to be asked in the early his- 








tory of the schools while those children 
who had attended the one-room schools 
were yet in school. 

It is very seldom that any patrons can 
be found who are willing to go back to the 
one-room school. We could name many 
patrons who have expressed themselves as 
being opposed to the system at its first in- 
auguration who would not now, for any 
consideration, go back to the old system. 
These patrons usually express themselves 
by saying: “I was against it but I have 
come across,” and it has usually been their 
children who have “ brought them across.” 

We believe that a conclusive answer to 
our question may be found in the following 
data and explanation: Indiana has splendid 
laws to bring about school consolidation 
and at the same time allows each commu- 
nity to have what is wanted. If the aver- 
age daily attendance of a school for a given 
term is twelve or fewer the school must 
be abandoned. If the average daily attend- 
ance is between twelve and fifteen the 
township trustee may abandon. If the 
average daily attendance is fifteen or more 
the school can be abandoned only upon pe- 
tition signed by a majority of the patrons 
of that school. 

With the exception of Stoney Creek 
township the abandonment of schools has 
been gradual in each township. Perhaps 
but two or three schools were abandoned 
at the time the school was built; this per- 
mitted the people of the remaining districts 
to see whether they liked the school or not 
before they took action in the matter. 

One hundred and thirteen one-room 
schools and five two-room schools have 
been abandoned; of this number twenty- 
one one-room schools and one two-room 
have been abandoned because of lack of 
attendance; one one-room school has been 
abandoned by the trustee and the remain- 
ing ninety-one one-room and four two- 
room schools have been abandoned upon 
petition of the majority of the patrons, 
which of course expressed their opinion as 
to which was the better plan. 

Whenever a school is abandoned by pe- 
tition it may be reopened upon a similar 
petition should the community so desire. 
There has never been a one-room school 
which had been transported to a consoli- 
dated school that has been reopened, thus 
showing that at no time have the patrons 
desired to go back to the one-room school. 

An abandoned school building must be 
kept for two years before it can be dis- 
posed of, and then can be sold only upon 
petition of a majority of the patrons of 
that school district. Practically every 
abandoned school is sold as soon as possi- 
ble after the two years are up, which is, to 
use the language of one school boy: “ Not 
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merely burning the bridges behind them, 
but removing the abutments as well.” 

Further approval and appreciation of the 
influence of these schools is shown by the 
marked difference in attendance and con- 
tinuance of the graduates of the eighth 
grade into high school. A careful survey 
that was made, extending over a period of 
five years prior to the establishing of the 
township consolidated high schools, shows 
that more than half of the eighth year 
graduates failed to attend high school. 
The statistics show that in those townships 
not having high school the attendance 
varied from twenty-one per cent. in Green 
township to fifty per cent. in White River, 
and in the townships having small high 
schools the per cent. of entrance varied 
from thirty-one per cent. in Ward town- 
ship to seventy per cent. in Greensfork. 
Records will show that the average for the 
entire county since consolidation has been 
something over ninety-six per cent. The 
last township, Stoney Creek, established its 
own high school in 1915, since which time 
each child in the county has had access to 
a commissioned high school. In 1915 there 
were two hundred and forty gracuates, two 
hundred and thirty-one of whom entered 
high school; in 1916 there were two hun- 
dred and forty-two graduates and two hun- 
dred and thirty-two entered high school; 
in 1917 there were two hundred and fifty- 
three graduates and two hundred and forty- 
three entered high school. The banner 
year is 1918, the past year, when out of 
two hundred and thirty-two eighth-year 
graduates two hundred and twenty-seven 
entered high school. In 1907, before con- 
solidation began in this county, there were 
one hundred and seven pupils in unclassi- 
fied short term high schools and fifty-nine 
in a commissioned high school. In 1918 
there are no unaccredited high schools, but 
there are fifteen commissioned high schools 
attended by seven hundred and thirteen 
township pupils. In addition to this there 
are thirty-seven township pupils attending 
other high schools, making a total of seven 
hundred and fifty township pupils taking 
advantage of the four years’ commissioned 
high school. The facts also show that for 
four years almost seventy per cent. of those 
who enter high school remain the full four 
years. If parents and pupils were not sat- 
isfied and did not fully endorse and appre- 
ciate consolidated schools such attendance 
could not be possible. 

In closing, let me insist that upon you 
devolves the responsibility of school bet- 
terment in the community where you work. 
Your responsibility for better schools is 
exceeded only by your opportunity to bring 
this about. The indirect arguments that 
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you may make, the incidental statements 
dropped to receptive minds .and the pro- 
fessional attitude that you may show is the 
one that will bear the real fruit. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The following resolutions were read by 
County Supt. Rapp, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and, on motion, approved by the 
Department: 

The Department of County Superintendence 
of the P. S. T. A. recommends the following 
program of Public School Legislation to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania for enact- 
ment into law at its 1919 session: 

1. An appropriation for the payment by the 
State of one-half the cost of transporting pu- 
pils to consolidated schools. 

2. Legislation that will automatically close 
at! the end of the present term all schools that 
have an average attendance of ten (10) pupils 
or less with such exceptions as may be made 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 

3. An appropriation for the annual refund 
by the State of a part of the monies paid for 
high school tuition by districts that do not 
have a high school of their own. 

4. Provision for the appointment of a County 
School Attendance Officer. 

5. Provision for a travelling expense allow- 
ance of $500 per annum for each County Su- 
perintendent and each Assistant County Su- 
perintendent. 

6. The inauguration of a course of Physical 
Education in all the schools of the State. 

7. Anappropriation for making effective the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law of 1917. 

8. Extending the minimum school term to 
eight months. 

9. That we favor a minimum salary for 
teachers holding provisional certificates of not 
less than $60 per month, $70 per month for 
teachers holding professional, college provi- 
sional and normal certificates, and $85 per 
month for teachers holding county permanent, 
state permanent, and normal diplomas, and 
the State pay a bonus of $15 per month to 
each teacher of a Rural School holding a 
higher grade certificate than a provisional and 
that the definition of “ Rural School” be de- 
termined by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

10. We think that the State should pay 40 
per cent. of all teachers’ salaries up to and 
including a maximum of $100 per month and 
that the present refund salary law based on 
the salaries paid in 1906 and the present mini- 
mum be repealed; that all teachers, principals, 
and supervisors receiving more than $100 per 
month but not more than $200 per month shall 
receive an increase of 15 per cent.; that all 
teachers, principals, and supervisors receiving 
more than $200 per month and. upwards shall 
receive an increase of 10 per cent., and that 
the State pay 50 per cent. of the increase 
herein provided for all teachers, principals, 
and supervisors receiving more than $100 per 
month. 

Signed: E. M. Rapp, chairman,. J. W. 
Sweeney, M. S. Bentz, C. A. Middlesworth, 
and W. R. Zimmerman, Committee. 
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OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


The Committee on Nominations made 
the following report, which was unani- 
mously approved: 

For President, N. E. Heeter, Clarion county. 

For Vice-President, Geo. A. Grim, North- 
ampton county. 

For Secretary, I. H. Russell, Erie county. 

For Treasurer, D. A. Kline, Perry county. 


Educational Council, Samuel Hamilton, 1 year; 


James J. Bevar, Carbon, 2 years. 

For Executive Committee, James J. Bevan, 
Carbon county, D. C. Locke, Beaver county, 
and C. W. Stine, York county. 





CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 





: i thirty-ninth annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents convened in Fahnestock 
Hall, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, Harrisburg, Tuesday, December 
31, at 9 a. m., and was called to order by 
the President Supt. H. W. Dodd of the Al- 
lentown schools. The President appointed 
Supt. A. P. Diffendafer, of Nanticoke, to 
act as Secretary pro tem. 


The officers were President, Supt. H. W. 


Dodd, Allentown; First Vice-President, 
Supt. N. C. Sampson, Columbia; Second 
Vice-President, Supt. H. E. Gress, Mon- 
essen; Secretary, Supt. A. P. Diffendafer, 
Nanticoke; Executive Committee: Supt. 
F, E. Downes, Harrisburg; Supt. E. M. 


. Balsbaugh, Lebanon; Supt. F. C. Steltz, 


Braddock. 

The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Supt. L. E. McGinness, of Steelton. 

Prof. LeRoy A. King of the Department 
of Educational Administration, University 
of Pennsylvania, addressed the Depart- 
ment on “Some Pennsylvania Statistics of 
Standard Tests.” He stated that during 
the last year the Courtis tests were used in 
several important school centers and that 
the work in these schools was measured 
and compared with the work done in other 
cities and other states. The results were 
tabulated and charted. The charts pre- 
sented graphic pictures of the work ac- 
complished. The studies will be extended 
during the coming year so that a more 
complete survey can be made of Pennsyl- 
vania schools. 

Dr. David Snedden, Professor of Edu- 
cation in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered an address upon “ Prob- 
lems of Determining Objective Standards 
of Aim in Elementary and Secondary 
School Objectives as Preliminary to use 
of Measurements of Results.” 





PRELIMINARY TO USE OF MEASUREMENTS OF 
RESULTS, 


In large part the use of objective tests 
and measurements in education has here- 
tofore been confined to the study of the 
results obtained in pursuit of traditional 
objectives. In spelling is found the chief 
exception. Some important efforts have 
been made to ascertain what spelling 
(what range of spelling power) is really 
worth while. In arithmetic some good 
work has been done in the endeavor to 
answer the question, “ What amount or 
scope of arithmetic is desirable—(in opti- 
mum measure presumably)—for the aver- 
age man, towards non-vocational uses?” 
Civil service examinations serve in a 
measure to define “optimum” objectives 
in stenography and: type-writing. 

But, as regards most subjects, we have 
very vague objectives or aims. We have 
good scales for the measurement of hand- 
writing; but who will use these scales to 
define for us the optimum standards of 
legibility that should be expected, respec- 
tively, of: (a@) all normal children at 9 
years of age; (b) bright capable children 
at 13; (c) ungifted or dull children at 13; 
(d) boys at 17 who expect to go to col- 
lege; (e) girls at 16 who desire employ- 
ment in department stores; (f) boys at 18 
trained in essentials of bookkeeping, etc.? 

Some objective tests have recently been 
attempted in algebra, and geometry. But 
of course the fundamental problems affect- 
ing these studies today are: (a) Why 
should anyone study algebra or geometry? 
(b) Who should be required to study 
them? (c) Who should be advised to 
study them? (d) Who should not be per- 
mitted to study them (to save the state 
possibly useless expense)? (e) To what 
ends should they be studied? ((f) To 
what degrees of perfection of present 
mastery or future retention should they 
be studied? 

It seems very probable that, with the 
aid of the phonograph, objective tests of 
oral reading could be devised. But efforts 
in this direction will not be fully satis- 
fying until we shall have answered the 
questions: (a) Why should all children be 
taught to read aloud? (b) Is teaching 
of oral reading a good or the best means 
of teaching children from six to ten years 
of age to read silently? (c) Is it impor- 
tant that children twelve to sixteen years 
of age develop or preserve powers of oral 
reading? (d) To what classes—cultural, 
civic, vocational—of adults are specific 
kinds or degrees of powers of reading 
aloud important or desirable? 

It might well be claimed that modern col- 
lege entrance examinations have produced 
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fairly objective tests, standards, and meas- 
urements of pupils’ (and schools’) attain- 
ments in such subjects as secondary school 
history, physics, etc.—certainly pupils, 
teachers and schools are constantly meas- 
uring themselves by these standards. But 
the central difficulties with these subjects 
at the present time is that no one—except 
adherents on faith—is quite certain as to 
why they should be taught, to whom they 
should be taught, or with what degrees of 
completeness or thoroughness they should 
be taught. 

Music is another subject in which reason- 
ably objective standards of attainment 
could be defined and tested. But who shall 
define and evaluate the objectives of train- 
ing and instruction in music? Shall we 
teach note songs? To whom? how many? 
to what degrees of precision? Shall we 
teach “sight reading” of music? why? to 
whom? Why, again? with what degrees 
of elaboration? 

Competent associates can usually rate or 
measure—mostly by subjective standards, 
of course—a student’s attainments in the 
speaking, reading, writing, audition, pro- 
nunciation, grammatical use, etc., of a for- 
eign language. In a few cases the voca- 
tional values of a foreign language are 
capable of moderately effective evaluation ; 
but as yet the cultural and “ mental train- 
ing” values surely are not. Hence before 
we can urge substantial increases in the 
amounts of public money spent on modern 
foreign language instruction in the United 
States—probably not less than $8,000,000 
annually at present—we must try to substi- 
tute for our current “faith” objectives 
here, objectives of more determinate, tangi- 
ble, and, let us hope, measurable nature. 

Even in such fairly concrete studies as 
drawing, manual training, and English com- 
position, the absolute and relative worths 
of various possible objectives are still so 
uncertain that the development of objective 
tests of method accompanied by no effective 
evaluation of aims may result only in giving 
us the cup of Tantalus. Of course, where 
custom has clearly defined, even without 
evaluating, certain aims—e. g., college ad- 
mission algebra, English literature, labora- 
tory physics—it is entirely legitimate to 
search for improved tests, and to develop 
objective scales or standards of rating 
where practicable. The very presence of 
these may inspire us to study more seriously 
and scientifically problems of objectives. 

The objects of the present paper are two- 
fold—to suggest to educational administra- 
tors the desirability of voicing a collective 
demand on expert agencies for better stud- 
ies of educational objectives than are now 
available; and, second, to make a few prac- 
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tical suggestions as to procedure in the 
near future. 

The first purpose will be realized in pro- 
portion as educators become clearly cogni- 
zant of needs, and put up to the higher edu- 
cational authorities and to agencies in foun- 
dations and colleges problems of research. 
Superintendents and other administrators 
in education do this to a surprisingly small 
extent at present, in view of their respon- 
sibilities. 

But can administrators and teachers make 
some contributions themselves towards 
the determination of educational values? 
Decidedly yes. Of course their methods 
will be necessarily somewhat empirical, 
perhaps of the “cut-and-try” order. But 
they can do much to dispel the fogs of mys- 
ticism and to break the crusts of tradition 
which surround so many of the upper grade 
and high school subjects. A half-dozen 
educators sitting in conference for ten pe- 
riods of three hours each, and determined 
to document their findings on such ques- 
tions as these could contribute much to- 
wards the determination of educational 
values: (a) Why should Spanish be offered 
in a public high school? For what specific 
cultural and vocational ends? To whom 
should its study be recommended? What 
standards of attainment should be held up? 
Who should be denied opportunity to fol- 
low the study? (b) What should be re- 
garded as an optimum degree of speed in 
handwriting for nine-year-olds? fourteen- 
year-olds? high school graduates? why in 
each case? (c) Why should girls be re- 
quired to present algebra for admission to 
college? If a girl is not going to college 
should she be encouraged to study algebra? 
Why? Should she be permitted to take it? 
Why again? (d) Should boys in commer- 
cial departments be encouraged to take 
shorthand? Why? What demand is there 
for boys or men with this accomplishment? 
What are the conditions of keeping alive 
powers of commercial worth in this field? 

Many other types of inquiry will suggest 
themselves, some of which will have a bear- 
ing on school offerings. For example: (a) 
Taking various types of social groups—re- 
cent immigrant Russian Jews, business men 
of good education, farmers, trade-union 
mechanics, elementary school teachers, non- 
servant keeping housewives, etc.—what, in 
each group, are specific shortages or other 
defects of known civic virtues? 

(b) If in a given community it is known 
that from 70 to 80 per cent. of all girls will 
be wage workers or factory specialties 
from 16 to 22 years of age, and thereafter 
home-makers in four- to six-room cottages 
with family incomes of from $800 to $1200 
per year, what bearing should such knowl- 
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edge have on programs of school educa- 
tion, general and vocational, from 14 to 16 
years of age? We are rapidly approaching 
the time when the scientific study of educa- 
tional values and the desirable objectives 
of educational practice will loom very large 
among professional studies for administra- 
tors of education. 

Dr. S. A. Courtis, Director of Educa- 
tional Measurements, Detroit, Michigan, 
discussed the subject “ Educational Meas- 
urements.” The address was illustrated by 
lantern slides showing the importance of 
standard tests, and some of the results se- 
cured. 

The address of Dr. Courtis was discussed 
by Supt. Chas. A. Wagner of Chester and 
Dr. Harlan Uppdegraff and other superin- 
tendents. These agreed that the tests should 
be given by experts or by teachers who have 
been trained to give the tests so that they 
may be given under similar conditions, and 
uniform credits given. Standard tests not 
only permit one city to compare its work 
with other cities, but also one school in a 
system with other schools in the same sys- 
tem, or a pupil’s work at the beginning of 
the term with his work at the end of the 
term. 

President Dodd announced the following 
Committee on Nominations: Supt. W. D. 
Landis, Northampton Supt. E. M. Bals- 
baugh, Lebanon; Supt. Thomas S. March, 
Greensburg. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exercises were conducted 

by Supt. David A. Harman of Hazle- 

ton. Supt. Harman suggested that Bible 

reading should be more than a perfunctory 

exercise. He gave several illustrations to 

show how great good can be accomplished 

by well prepared and carefully considered 
Bible readings. 

First Vice-President, Supt. N. C. Samp- 
son, presented President Dodd to the De- 
partment who read the following carefully 
prepared paper. Its conclusions were de- 
rived from a detailed survey of salaries 
paid in many districts and standard govern- 
ment reports. The results were exhibited 
in several well prepared charts. 


REMUNERATION OF THE TEACHER. 


In 1854, about the time the first Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School was being es- 
tablished, when there were 10,186 schools, 
11,967 teachers, 488,692 pupils, the average 
cost of teaching each scholar per month, 41 
cents, the teachers probably were contented 
and happy upon their average monthly sala- 





ries of $29.31 for males, and $12.81 for fe- 
males during a term lasting 5.12 months. 

This seems laughable, yet it is no more 
so than to compare the average salaries of 
teachers in 1918 with those of 1906 and 
both compared with the increased cost of 
living. Taking the index number for 1913 
as 100 per cent., and expressing the others 
in percentages, in 1906, the cost of living 
would be 86; in I910, 100; in 1913, 100; 
1914, 100; 1915, 98; 1916, 123; 1917, 150; 
and in 1918, 185. In other words the cost 
of living has increased since 1906, 99 per 
cent. 

The average salaries in Pennsylvania in 
the same years are as follows: 


Year. Males. Females 
NOM 2525..s see 51.36 38.92 
ANG 3). caevatines 61.04 46.99 
BONS oda ccedhousion 64.45 48.21 
OT 7 oer anne 66.71 48.86 
OTT are sens 66.94 49.47 
MORN sxv ac ccumecicat 67.17 49. 

WON oot aakeoe 60. 50.38 


This shows an increase for males’ salaries 
of 35.5 per cent., and for females of 29.4 
per cent. Compare this with the increase 
in cost of living since 1906, of 99 per cent., 
and you have in part the answer to why our 
best students enter the commercial and in- 
dustrial fields, and why teachers are leav- 
ing the profession, war or no war. 

The increase of monthly salaries in the 
ten highest counties is here compared with 
the increased cost of living. 

Males. 

1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918, 
Delaware .. 115.42 120.97 112.75 115.38 146.63 
. 117.51 109.85 111.27 113.87 129.52 
| ci) ae 03.87 94.902 93.83 101.02 108.23 
McKean ... 87.03 88.83 92.81 100.48 107.69 
Lackawanna 87.12 83.57 83.89 88.31 
Westmorel’'d 78.02 79.23 79.55 84.61 97.16 
Luzerne ... 85.29 80.04 79.96 84.20 


Beaver .... 77.53 73-45 82.58 83.52 

Cambria ... 78.32 79.26 77.29 83.27 97.14 

Chester .... 83.21 80.09 77.04 83.21 
Females, 


Allegheny .. 63.44 64.67 65.41 67.31 73.00 
Delaware .. 57.40 58.75 58.10 59.87 67.51 
Westmorel’d 54.68 56.39 57.57 63.77 
Washington 55.04 57.30 57.12 57.28 63.83 
Schuylkill .. 55.31 53.88 54.68 55.88 63.25 
Montgomery 52.77 54.12 54.78 55.47 61.19 


McKean ... 50.85 51.04 53.23 54.00 61.21 
Fayette .... 53.26 53.38 54.83 54.87 64.42 
Beaver .... 52.68 53.03 54.21 54.58 


Cambria ... 51.65 51.43 52.24 5852 61.090 

Wholesale cost of 294 commodities in Jan- 
uary, in percentages: 

100.00 98.00 123.00 150.00 185.00 

Male and Female. 

Allentown .. 74.63 79.17 81.90 95.24 96.30 

Perhaps there was a time when one 

should teach only for the glory of mankind, 
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laying aside all thought of earthly reward. 
But this did not prevent the butcher, the 
baker, the clothier, the groceryman, and the 
railroads from presenting their bills and 
demanding payment. Neither didthe rising 
cost of living leave untouched the members 
of the profession, as did the lions’ wrath 
pass over Daniel, or the young men escape 
the anger of the flames in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fiery furnace. 

It is a sad commentary on the gratitude 


of a nation, made rich, prosperous, and 


world victorious above any other nation in 
the world’s history, that the group of people 
who inspired the visions, ideals; instilled 
the indomitable spirit of unconquerableness 
whether in industry, commerce, on fields of 
battle, or in halls of diplomacy and justice, 
should be the least remembered, least re- 
vered, and least remunerated. 

Oh, to be sure, there has been some in- 
crease in the comforts, peace of mind, and 
remuneration of the teachers, but to benefit 
mostly one must wait until he is 62 or 70 
years of age. This retirement law has been 
one of the most humane ever put upon our 
statute books. But, if it is to be used as a 
cloak by anyone to pay teachers meager 
salaries now because they are to be taken 
care of when they are old, I would that it 
had never become a law. 

It is mostly with the present and past few 
years that we must deal. We know aver- 
ages do not always tell the whole story, but 
using them for what they are worth we 
find some astonishing things. Allegheny 
County, one of the richest in the States, 
paid its male teachers a less average salary 
in 1917 than it did in 1914. The same is 
true of Delaware, Luzerne, and Chester. 
Among the ten highest ranking counties in 
Pennsylvania, one must employ a magnify- 
ing glass to discover whether the salary 
curve is ascending or descending in the 
years 1910 to 1917. When you use this in- 
strument you discover that Lancaster coun- 
ty, one of the richest in the United States, 
is twenty-fifth in the list of the sixty-three 
counties of Pennsylvania in 1914, and 18th 
in IQI7. 

When you look.as Table No. 1 you will 
notice the fact that the cost of living, in- 
creasing 85 per cent. from 1914 to 1918, 
did not bring a corresponding increase in 
these ten counties. It brought in some cases 
a decrease. Do not think that these high 
paying counties are the only ones at fault 
in these matters. One has just as much 
difficulty in finding any increase in Fulton, 
Snyder, Susquehanna, Pike and Adams as 
was experienced in Allegheny and the 
others. 

As’a matter of fact a comparison of the 
curves of salaries, and the cost of living 
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from 1906 to 1917 looks like a comparison 
of the increasing, and decreasing military 
powers of the Allies and Central Powers 
respectively, from 1914 to 1918. 

Here it will be seen that the salaries of 
the males increased more than that of the 
females. But from 1913 to 1917 the aver- 
age increase for males is 8 per cent.; and 
for women 4.5 per cent. Why, the in- 
creased cost of shoes alone equals the aver- 
age increase in women’s salaries! The 
advanced cost of clothing per woman 
teacher a year is probably double the an- 
nual increase in her salary. You will no- 
tice by this chart that there has been but 
slight increase voluntarily paid teachers 
since the State raised the minimum salary 
in 1906. While with the living cost, the 
increase has come since I9gI5. 

This increase in the cost of living is the 
wholesale rise in 294 commodities. Food 
and clothing are not the only commodities 
necessary to the comfort of teachers. 
Everything that goes into the building of a 
house must be paid for by the teacher living 
in that house. The increase in paper, elec- 
trical apparatus, all medicines, etc., etc., 
affect the teacher as one of the great mass 
of people who ultimately pay the cost, at 
the retail end, the point which every article 
ever sold finally reaches. 

The food costs in various cities in July, 
1913, and July, 1918, compare as follows: 


July, 1913 July, 1918 
Washington ........ $1.00 $1.85 
Baltimore .......... 1.00 1.84 
Philadelphia ........ 1.00 1.77 
New Yorke <0. 4/... 1.00 1.68 
CICERO 66 dsiens cde 1.00 1.69 
San Francisco ...... 1.00 1.58 


From this it will be observed that the rise 
in food in Philadelphia, which usually is as 
cheap as any of the markets of the State, is 
77 per cent. In the same statement with 
the above, the Department of Labor says: 
“In the one-year period from July, 1917, 
to July, 1918, food advanced 22 per cent. in 
San Francisco, 21 per cent. in Washington 
and Philadelphia, 20 per cent. in Baltimore, 
17 per cent. in New York, and I1 per cent. 
in Chicago.” : 

It is not true that the counties, in the 
rural districts are the only places where 
the teachers have been left to starve. It is 
equally as interesting to compare the aver- 
age salaries in some of our cities. Here it 
will be noted that Scranton, Harrisburg, 
Erie, McKeesport, Norristown, and Leb- 
anon paid a less average monthly male sal- 
ary in 1917 than in 1914. Lancaster and 
Easton were the only cities to pay a less 
average monthly salary to females. Of 
course, this may be due to two factors: Ad- 
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ditional teachers added to the corps may 
have been paid minimum salaries; or begin- 
ners may have taken the places of older 
teachers who left the service. Right here is 
the danger to our school system. Expe- 
rienced teachers will leave the service to 
seek more remunerative employment. 

It is almost impossible to secure accurate 
data covering the country districts, but 
during the past year teachers left city 
teaching service ranging from two in Ha- 
zleton and Lebanon, to fifty in the city of 
Reading, to enter the commercial and in- 
dustrial fields. This was probably under 
unusual conditions and war prices. But it 
remains just as true that the competition 
between the schools and other vocations is 
always just as sharp for the brains of our 
high schools and colleges. You may judge 
for yourself which purse goes the farthest, 


Salary of Men. 
1914. 1917. 
Philadelphia .. sc. ce.s.cs 141.00 152.00 
PVQPEDUEGH So... cee cok ecw 127.81 175.00 
Sevanton 0... clea es 131.20 129.03 
ROOMOMEN C35 6 OO. See ele t's 119.63 127.37 
PAAUTIGOULE! 5 66d). ois Sictew ese 134.17 131.87 
Wilkes-Barre ............. 120.64 123.75 
PINOONES 60 60 e seins woterveven 122.54 120.28 
FORNSIOWH: «0.666 bisccd vce 113.85 120.50 
PIMONIOWR: os5 5. 3ckoercees 85.74 107.50 
WAUCAROEE | 6 cs coon nes t0s.sre 106.05 106.30 
NEESER oot ne ee aicences 105.29 109.50 
1) CS ea a ae 148.07 147.70 
McKeesport’... 20.25.05. 153.98 140.00 
3 ONES Le ae eae ear Uae 91.50 94.10 
Williamsport ...........;. 102.05 117.50 
INGweastléiyis. sisieis « ecacie7e eereete 115.02 118.00 
ERROR ay ork or csnle crane ey ox 100.15 102.12 
INOEVISEOWR 55 d55:¢0:¢ 00 00:00:05 115.07 114.32 
Oo are 90.22 97.50 
WEPRERIORL ccc vince cecvaseceee 91.95 80.74 


Ofttimes one feels guilty of false pre- | 


tense in inducing men and women to enter 
the profession. A profession that should 


be the most attractive of all vocations be- | 


cause of the greatness of its work, is made | 


the least attractive because of its poor re- 
muneration. In May, 1916, the average 


monthly salary of Pennyslvania teachers | 
was $67.17, while in the same year and | 


month only the hod-carriers, of seventeen 
different vocations, received a less monthly 
salary, and they received $60. 

At the present wages I call your attention 
to the fact that all skilled trades stand so 
high above the teaching profession in re- 
muneration, that the attending cost of 
living has been such as to put the profes- 
sion in a precarious position, both to recruit 
high-grade teaching material, and to hold 
on to the experienced teacher. Take a good 
look at some trade salaries, and think of 
the cost of living, then scan the teacher’s 
salary and think again of the cost of living. 
Then pause and reflect on the future of 
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that of the public, through taxation, or that 
of the industries and commerce through 
their prices on their products. 

When you know that boys and girls leave 
our high schools and enter the commercial 
fields beginning at salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1200 per year; and that men leav- 
ing our colleges enter the cemmercial and 
industrial fields at salaries ranging from 
$960 to $1500 per year to start, how can 
you make attractive to the brains of those 
institutions a profession that offers them a 
beginning salary of $567 and $800, with 
maximum salaries of $900 and $1600, and 
to attain which maximum nine and fifteen 
years of teaching experience are respec- 
tively required? 

The average of teachers’ salaries in some 
of the cities of Pennsylvania as compared 
with the cost of living: 


Salary of Women. No. Left for 

1918. 1914. 1917. 1918, Civil Service. 
166.70 85.30 92.14 95.10 
172.58 78.58 95.50 95.64 
143.88 68.06 85.35 75.41 4 
135.10 52.34 59.12 63.63 50 
139.76 67.37 75.45 84.30 15 
146.39 63.24 66.67 78.13 II 
127.88 60.46 73.72 67.02 25 
131.04 70.61 75.23 78.03 20 
116.36 53.27 72.50 85.79 10 
108.00 = 61.91 60.10 65.55 5 
115.12 58.27 65.50 68.33 13 
153.60 65.04 81.94 77.86 6 
165.74 69.39 80.00 83.10 

95.06 53.84 65.50 59.05 16 
130.42 65.52 66.50 77.35 8 
127.49 62.19 62.25 69.48 16 
107.28 58.19 58.00 65.86 8 
120.00 61.73 62.21 63.46 oO 
108.03 57.20 60.00 66.49 2 

06.68 56.55 57.97 66.25 2 


education, and our competition with the 
world in the marts of trade, if this educa- 
tion is not in the hands of skilled teachers 
equal in brain power to the skilled workers 
in other vocations. And how can you keep 
the best material when you see something 
like this at present: Laborers $4.00 a day, 
painters $5.40, plumbers $5.40, sheet metal 
workers $5.40, carpenters $5.85, bricklayers 
$6.75, hodcarriers $5.40, and plasterers $6.75 
per day. The objection may be raised at 
this point that these are war-time wages. 
True, but consider this: Before the war the 
carpenter received an annual average pay 
of $802, the coal miner $600, factory hands 
$550, common laborers $513, school teach- 
ers $485. The most responsible, most highly 
educated, most necessary worker was here 
paid the least wage. 

The report of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, May 15, 1916, shows the following 
trade salaries per month: Boiler makers 
$76.60, bricklayers $123.20, carpenters 
$96.80, cement workers $88.00, engineers 
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P. & H. $103.48, hod carriers $60.00, iron 
molders $96.00, lathers $110.00, machinists 
$111.24, marble setters $121.00, painters 
$73.80, pattern makers (wood) $96.00, plas- 
terers $104.00, plumbers and gas fitters 
$88.00, sheet metal workers $88.00, struc- 
tural iron workers $105.60, and steam fitters 
$88.00. Compare with these the average 
salary per month of the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania for 1915-16, of $67.17, or the 
teachers of Allentown, $79.16. 

Since 1913 the average male monthly sal- 
ary in Pennsylvania has been increased 
$5.19, and the average female monthly sal- 
ary has been increased $2.37. The average 
annual pay of Pennsylvania teachers, there- 
fore, has been increased since 1915, but $20. 
All this resulting in driving of a large num- 
ber of good, experienced teachers out of 
the profession. In large measure it seems 
to be a State problem. Pennsylvania, with 
her $18,000,000,000 of wealth, subscribing 
$500,000,000 to the government for war 
work in one year, can well afford to give a 
larger proportion of her wealth toward the 
advancement of education. Of every $100 
of taxable wealth, New Jersey gives toward 
school support, 43 cents; Ohio, 35 cents; 
Indiana, 39 cents; Illinois, 29 cents, and 
Pennsylvania, 27 cents. Yet, there remains 
over $2,000,000,000 of capital stock of man- 
ufacturing concerns in the State that are 
untaxed for State support. 

Now it is proposed that the salaries of 
teachers be increased 25 per cent. by State 
appropriation. This means less than $10,- 
000,000. And if it is desired, this amount 
can be raised for this purpose, as easily as 
a school board raises local funds, or as the 
State raises $50,000,000 to pay for better 
roads. What an anomaly, to pay $50,000,000 
for farmers to better get their goods to 
market while they pay a teacher $50 a 
month to teach their children for 7 or 8 
months. 

In the 28 largest cities of Pennsylvania, 
the average annual beginning teacher’s sal- 
ary is $567 in the grades, and $800 in the 
high school. The maximum salary in the 
grades is $927. The average annual in- 
crease is $45. The average maximum sal- 
ary in the high schools is $1600. If the 
teachers’ salaries were increased by 25 per 
cent., the average beginner’s salary in the 
grades would be $708.65, and in nine years’ 
time would reach a maximum of $1158.75. 

The present salary schedule is here shown 
for twenty-eight cities and towns in Penn- 
sylvania: 

Every superintendent in the State, I un- 
derstand, has endorsed legislation asking 
for this 25 per cent. increase. Thereby, 
every superintendent, at least in these 28 
cities, acknowledges that the minimum sal- 
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ary should be $70. Are we not inconsistent 
if we advocate less than that with our own 
Boards and Districts if we fail to secure it 
as State legislation? 

I do not know of more than a dozen 
school districts in Pennsylvania which have 
real workable salary schedules. Salary 
schedules, in which teachers of certain edu- 
cation, certain training, certain experience, 
and certain success know what they are 
entitled to from year to year. 

Any woman or man of high grade ability 
will hesitate to enter a profession in which 
tenure is insecure, salary low and uncer- 
tain, and experience is not regularly re- 
warded if success is maintained. 

A salary schedule is successful whén the 
minimum and maximum salaries are satis- 
factory if found upon five main factors: 
Education, Training, Experience, Success, 
Progressive Scholarship. 

The minimum education for eligibility for 
a provisional certificate should be a four- 
year high school course. A normal school 
certificate should entitle the holder to a 
higher beginning salary than the holder of 
a provisional certificate. The holder of a - 
normal school certificate above a four-year 
high school course should receive a higher 
beginning salary than the holder of a nor- 
mal school certificate without a four-year 
high school course behind her. The annual 
increase must be contingent upon success- 
ful teaching, otherwise we might as well 
place a red flag over every school house. 

After a certain maximum has been reached 
for education, training, experience and suc- 
cess, it is vitally necessary that at this point 
teachers shall not go to seed. Even with a 
25 per cent. increase it will be hard for 
teachers year after year to spend more for 
extension courses and summer _ school 
courses. Hence, an additional yearly in- 
crease should be given to another maxi- 
mum, at the rate of a certain annual sum 
for a certain number of completed college 
units or college recitation hours. 

If this is done and we are consistent, the 
least we can do and be fair is to ask for a 
salary schedule ranging from $70 per 
month to $120 per month in the elementary 
schools, and from $100 a month to $180 a 
month in the high school. 

It is vitally important that a good begin- 
ners’ salary be paid in order to induce qual- 
ity into the profession. It is necessary to 
have a sufficiently high annual increase to 
hold that quality; and most vitally neces- 
sary to have a high maximum saiary to re- 
tain the experienced teacher. 

It requires twelve years for a college 
graduates in our high school, provided he 
teaches with success, to attain a maximum 
salary of $1500. If he were equally suc- 
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Grades. High School. No. Left, 
Minimum. Rate Inc. Maximum, Minimum. RateInc. Maximum. Non-Military, 
Pittsburgh ....... 600 50 1100 1000 100 2300 
Cheltenham ...... 700 50 1000 800 W. 100 1600 3 
1000 M. 100 2200 
Dunmore ........ 550 50 800 800 W. 100 1100 
1000 M. 100 1700 
New Castle ...... 600 25 900 16 
Steelton ......... 500 25 850 900 50 1500 2 
Beaver Falls ..... 650 50 900 800 50 1350 10 
Philadelphia ..... 600 W. 30 1200 700 50 1750 _—swmiess than 
700 M. 50 1500 800 75 2700 2 per cent. 
Lancaster ........ 550 800 650 W. 900 
goo M. 1250 
Shamokin ........ 550 45 750 9900 W. ss 45 1170 6 
1300 M. 45 1700 
Altoona .......... 630 45 045 810 45 1170 25 
Hazleton ......... 550 25 800 800 50 ~=© 1800 2 
BIC O lS Sui. FANCIES 550 50 1050 zoo W. 50 1500 6 
1200 M. 50 2000 
Wilkensburg ..... 600 45 950 1200 50 1700 I 
1330 
Braddock ........ 450 50 750-900 750 50-100 1250 #413 
Lower Merion ... 700 50 1200 1000 50 2000 20 
Scranton ........ 550 50 900 1000 100 1500 4 
1000 
BOM oP 8205s id 550 50 goo 750 50 1700 8 
West Chester .... 600 1000 850 1800 2 
Williamsport ..... 517.50 832.50 700 935 8 $17.50 
(war rate) 
Radnor .......... 600 60 1500 1000 100 2000 12 
Chester .......... 475 35 850 900 1400 13 
Johnstown ....... 450 50 900 900 50 1900 20 
Harrisburg ...... 475 25-50 1000 750 W.50-100 2000 ~~ I5 
1000 7: 
Reading ......... 550 850 750 W. 1350 
. 1000 M. 1600 
McKeesport ..... 550 1050 1000 1800 
Wilkes-Barre .... 550 960 
Lebanon ......... 650 50 850 800 50 =. 1350 2 
100 
Allentown ....... 600 50 1050 1000 50 1700 10 
1250 : 


cessful in the industrial or commercial field 
he would receive twice that salary. 

Unless something is done quickly by Penn- 
sylvania for her teachers, our schools will 
be denuded of their best teachers. 

The strength of a democracy is her public 
schools. The strength of the schools is the 
teacher. The strength of the teacher is 
health, strength, scholarship and financial 
contentment. 

Supt. J. J. Brehm, of Harrisburg, opened 
the discussion on this paper. Several of 
the superintendents showed their active in- 
terest in the subject by asking questions 
about the salary schedules in different cities. 
All agreed that the present wages paid to 


teachers are entirely inadequate and that | 


relief should come from the State at once. 

Dr. David Snedden took the place on the 
program assigned to Dr. W. C. Bagley who 
was called to Washington, and spoke upon 
“Improving the Professional Status of 
Teachers.” Our greatest difficulty has been 
that we have lacked definite policies. There 





are as many policies concerning salary 


schedules as there are school districts. The 
salary depends very much upon the law of 
supply and demand. There are too many 
young teachers coming into the profession 
each year, and this large number of young 
persons has a tendency to keep salaries at 
the lowest point. The large number of 
women as compared to the small number of 
men works towards a reduction in salary. 
The wage should be shifted to a yearly 
basis, the teacher to be paid twelve months 
of the year, nine of which are to be devoted 
to teaching and three to study, travel and 
recreation. 


IMPROVING THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF 
TEACHERS, 


There come times in the evolution of all 
social institutions when radical measures 
are desirable or necessary. To the writer 
it seems that in some respects such a time 
has arrived in the evolution of the so-called 
teaching profession. 

Is there a teaching profession in Amer- 
ica? Yes and No, according to standards 
of judgment employed. The teachers from 
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larger high schools present several of the 
distinguishing traits of a profession—but 
these constitute fewer than 30,000 of the 
teachers of America. Superintendents of 
schools today also count towards a pro- 
fession as much as do business managers. 

In our large cities the cumulative gather- 
ing of women teachers who have elected 
permanent celibacy gives a fairly perma- 
nent class who seem as yet to be a little 
uncertain as to whether they are a trade or 
profession. 

But there are certainly four-fifths of the 
public school teachers of America who ex- 
hibit few of the distinguishing marks of 
either a trade or profession. Half of these 
at least are untrained and also inexpe- 
rienced labor—and essentially casual labor 
at that. They are mostly girls, self-sup- 
porting for a few years prior to marriage; 
a few are young men feeling their way 
towards some other vocational career. 

And let us pass no harsh strictures on 
these young people, considering the com- 
plexity of their tasks, the unsupervised low- 
liness of their toiling, and the absence of 
concrete standard to be applied to their 
product—the modified spirits and the un- 
formed minds of children—they do sur- 
prisingly well. To a large extent we owe 
to them and to them only, such school edu- 
cation as our “ first four million soldiers” 
possessed. But let us not pretend—by no 
adequate standards are these young teach- 
ers, coming and going, working for “ pin- 
money” wages, the members of a profes- 
sion. As a rule they do not even know 
what a profession is. 

So it is that in some respects we now 
have a teaching profession in America, and 
in other respects we clearly have not. Some 
of us wish that we could clearly discern 
just how much better the work done by the 
members of the profession is than that done 
by those far below. 

When and by what means can we enlarge 
the professional minority into a majority? 
Shall we try to insist that all women, as a 
condition of entrance upon the work, shall 
remain celibate? Shall we refuse women 
and men permission to teach until they are 
30 or 35 years of age? When do young 
men become entitled to the designation 
“ Professional” in law, engineering, medi- 
cine? 

Outside of our largest cities the teaching 
of most of our children from six to twelve 
years of age is in the hands of young 
women—women seeking to be self-support- 
ing during their pre-marriage years. If 
these women have had no professional 
training they usually teach from the ages 
of 18 to 24 years; if they have had regular 
training, they give service chiefly from the 
age of 20 to 25. 
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Can workers in any field who serve only 
for the first four to six years of their lives 
constitute a “profession”? By what stand- 
erds? Much more important, do these 
youthful workers render fairly acceptable 
service, especially when they are resonably 
well-trained and supervised? They bring 
immaturity, inexperience, and, surely, con- 
siderable shallowness of “ professional in- 
terest.” How far do they offset this by 
their lightheartedness, physical freshness, 
good looks, optimism, nice clothes, genuine 
sympathy with childhood? 

To what extent and under what circum- 
stances can they—the average or modal 
ones of any group—achieve reasonably well 
some of the specific objectives in the edu- 
cation of children from 6 to 12 or beyond? 
Can they teach spelling, reading, writing 
fairly well? Geography and history as now 
standardized? Nature study, music and 
drawing? 

What, in fact, do these girls accomplish 
in the rural schools of California, Indiana, 
Texas, Maine? Is there a place at all for 
these girl teachers in educators’ Utopias? 
What is it? These questions we must 
answer before we seek to go far in dis- 
cussing questions of salaries, tenures, pro- 
fessional status, for the simple reason that, 
whether we like it or not, the teaching of 
children from 6 to 12 is today and will long 
continue to be a young woman’s calling just 
as certainly as are indoor salesmanship, the 
weaving of cotton cloth, the making of cig- 
arettes, and stenography. With a little 
effort we can get the naturally brightest and 
the best educated of self-supporting girls 
for this work. With a little more effort we 
can require that they have a minimum of 
one or two years professional training. 
Will that suffice? 

And we cannot prevent these fresh 
young women from setting in large meas- 
ure the rates of compensation for the easier 
teaching positions. What shall we do with 
those women who wish to teach for life— 
“up-grade”: them for the more difficult 
positions? In a kind of haphazard way 
that is what we do now. Shall we advance 
their salaries in proportion to years of 
service or to demonstrated value of service? 

The confusion of existing standards 
shown by the foregoing questions suggests 
the need of sharp study and some kinds of 
The writer suggests one 
sweeping remedy that could be put into 
effect easily and at an expense of hardly a 
ten per cent. addition to present salary ex- 
penditures. It is this: 

Legislation requiring that all teachers be 
employed by the year, compensation to be 
in twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly in- 
stallments, and work to be appartioned for 
the entire year by the school authority. 
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For example, at the beginning of the school 
year, let a beginner be employed for $12 
per week; it being stipulated that she shall: 
(a) teach 190 days; (b) give to tue school 
ten days of service before opening schoc:; 
(c) give also ten days’ of service after 
close of teaching; (d) devote thirty full 
days (distributed through six weeks) to 
full time professional improvement under 
approved direction; and (e) take the re- 
maining time for rest, recreation, and vol- 
untary self-improvement. 

Let the school authorities decide what 
are the types of work (ages, sex, grades, 
teaching specialties) which can best be 
done, respectively, and on the average by 
very young women; very young men; ma- 
ture women of stated characteristics; ma- 


“ture men of stated characteristics. Let 


them offer moderate compensations for the 
easy work, large compensations for the 
difficult work. Let them determine what 
types of difficult work can be done by ex- 
ceptional young people and what by trained 
mature average people. 

Then let each teacher who wants to re- 
main long in the profession and especially 
each man who aspires to support properly 
a family of decent size—five to seven mem- 
bers—between the ages of thirty and fifty, 
and also to lay aside something to supple- 
ment his pension in old age, be given op- 
portunity to train towards the difficult and 
well-paid positions. 

Finally, let a tenure law be put into oper- 
ation which shall insure (a) that a compe- 
tent teacher cannot be dismissed, and (b) 
that an incompetent teacher cannot become 
entrenched. Herein are to be found some 
of the beginnings at least of making “ teach- 
ing” more nearly or more adequately a pro- 
fession than it is at present. 


Major W. H. Henderson of the U. S. 
Army was introduced to the Department 
and read the following paper, illustrating 
many of the points with experiences that 
came to his own attention. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


The need for and the theory of the re- 
education of disabled soldiers has been so 
thoroughly discussed in the press and else- 
where, that it is unnecessary for me to dis- 
cuss these phases of the subject. I will 
therefore devote my time to a description 
of the work itself as it is being conducted 
in this country at the present time. 

The army has established about twenty- 
five re-construction hospitals for the pur- 
pose of providing the treatment necessary 


for the complete functional restoration of ° 


all men disabled in the war. It is needless 
to say that these hospitals are equipped with 
all the approved medical and surgical ap- 








pliances known to science. The army has 
aiso drawn into it the best of the medical 
and surgical talent of the country. Special 
training courses for medical men have been 
in operation since our entrance to the war. 

The re-education work begins in the army 
hospital as soon as the man is able to un- 
dertake it, whether sitting up in bed or in 
a room or shop especially equipped for the 
purpose. At Fort McHenry we have two 
two-story hollow tile school buildings and 
two one-story shop buildings. These build- 
ings are fitted up with simple but complete 
equipment for teaching academic, commer- 
cial, and industrial work. The work is 
under the supervision of army officers and 
the teaching is done almost entirely by sol- 
diers in uniform, especially selected because 
of their previous teaching or technical ex- 
perience. 

It is well-nigh impossible to make any 
generalizations regarding the patients other 
than that they are young Americans full of 
the grit, audacity, and impudence with 
which those of us who are accustomed to 
dealing with American boys are quite fa- 
miliar. Their war experiences have by no 
means broken their spirit, although many 
of them have been greatly sobered by them. 

Unlike the civilian hospitals which we 
always think of as quiet buildings smelling 
of carbolic acid, and consisting of white- 
washed halls and small rooms, the army 
hospital is a large institution consisting of 
wards each containing from 35 to 50 beds, 
the wards being connected with corridors. 
It gives the visitor the impression of a large 
orderly place, where most of the men are 
about in slippers, pajamas and bathrobes. 
There is no smell of carbolic acid or other 
drugs and instead of the quiet low-voiced 
talking of weak men, one is more likely to 
find some soldiers playing cards or shooting 
craps on one of the beds. Army hospitals 
in this country do not have a large propor- 
tion of the men in bed. The men are not 
especially sick but are convalescing from 
wounds or operations or are awaiting fur- 
ther operations or treatment. Even in the 
tuberculosis hospitals the men complain 
when they are required to stay in bed five 
or sixhoursaday. Following the influenza 
epidemic our chief difficulty was to pre- 
vent the patients from over-exerting them- 
selves. 

In other words, our patients are quite dif- 
ferent from the weakly, sickly type usually 
found in civilian hospitals. People usually 
leave a civilian hospital as soon as they can 
be cared for at home, but the soldier does 
not leave the hospital until he is ready to 
return to duty. The disabilities defy classi- 
fication. When we first began to plan our 
work we attempted to make a schedule of 
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disabilities and to state the occupational 
possibilities of men with specific disabilities. 
We soon found that we had a list of 1600 
disabilities and had not listed all of the 
possible complications. We roughly classify 
them as medical and surgical but even this 
is by no means a clear distinction since we 
may have a tubercular man with a gunshot 
wound or a so-called shell shock case with 
awound. We have neuro-psychiatric wards, 
orthopedic wards, pneumonia wards, gen- 
eral medical, general surgical, venereal, 
eye and ear, and infectious wards. 

Educationally our patients range from 
illiterates to university graduates. Intel- 
lectually they range from low-grade morons 
to the highest type. They are from every 
walk of life, from every occupation and 
profession. Some will be in the hospital 
three weeks and some will be there for six 
months. It is obvious that the educational 
work offers a complicated problem, made 
exceedingly difficult by the fact that pa- 
tients come in and leave every day. There 
is no regular day for admission and no set 
day for graduation. Can you imagine any 
of your schools being conducted under such 
conditions? 

Immediately after our entrance into the 
war, the Surgeon General’s office, profiting 
by the experience of the other belligerents, 
set about making plans to meet the situa- 
tion. It was obvious that a great many 
wounded men would be in hospitals for 
months during their period of convales- 
cence. A careful investigation was made 
of the work in Canada and abroad. Elabo- 
rate plans were made for giving men con- 
fined to bed some hand work with which to 
occupy the time and to divert their thoughts 
from their own misfortunes. As much of 
the work was being planned by women and 
persons familiar with only handicrafts of 
one sort or another, the first plans devel- 
oped called for the giving of handwork 
such as knitting, crocheting, embroidery, 
clay-modelling, the weaving of small rugs, 
wood carving, and similar work for the 
men in bed. This is the type of work that 
received the most attention in foreign hos- 
pitals, but in the development of the work 
in this country we have attempted to give a 
— masculine type of work to our men in 

It was our original intention to provide 
diversional occupation for the men in bed 
and to give real educational work to only 
those whose disabilities made it necessary 
for them to be re-educated in order to fol- 
low a gainful occupation. We soon found, 
however, that many patients who would 
eventually be able to return to their former 
occupations but who would be compelled to 
remain in the hospital for months, and that 
too much diversion would be demoralizing, 
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and that this time might well be spent at 
some educational or occupational work that 
would be beneficial. The same educational 
machiuezy that has been set up for re- 
ec:cating the cripple can be utilized for 
this work. 

In other words, we have not established 
a hard and fast policy for our work but 
have endeavored to fit it to the needs as 
they manifest themselves. It would be 
difficult to state in a few words the purpose 
of our work. It varies with the individual 
and his physical condition. The paramount 
purpose is therapeutic in restoring the func- 
tion of a disabled member and in developing 
a state of mind which will hasten recovery. 
Perhaps the type of work previously men- 
tioned will produce these results but we 
have attempted to make our work not only . 
therapeutic but to make it such that it will 
add to the man’s earning power when he 
leaves the army. For example, we have 
taught typewriting, and monotype and lino- 
type keyboard operation to men with stif- 
fened fingers. This furnishes the exercise 
which the fingers need, to my mind, to a 
much greater extent than is done by some 
of the special apparatus devised for this 
purpose with which a man is made to lift 
small bags of sand by wiggling his fingers. 
At the same time the man learns something 
in which he is interested and which will 
contribute to his earning power and future 
effectiveness in commercial life. 

We try to furnish diversion to all our pa- 
tients and for this purpose have games of 
various kinds, including milder forms of 
athletics, pool and billiards, bowling, danc- 
ing, quoits, moving pictures in the recrea- 
tion rooms and even in the wards. We pro- 
vide handicraft work for the man in bed if 
nothing else will accomplish the purpose. 
In the neuro-psychiatric (the so-called shell- 
shock) ward we provide simple handicraft 
work such as basket making, simple book 
making, braiding, weaving, and even knit- 
ting, but as soon as a man can do more adult 
work, we put him at it. 

To many our work is strictly vocational. 
We have several men in the shoe shop that 
have lost the use of a leg. Two have suf- 
fered amputations, and one has had half of 
his right foot cut off. They cannot go back 
to their former occupations, but when they 
leave the hospital they will be able to make 
a good livelihood as shoe repairers. 

We have found among the patients a 
rather surprisingly large number of illiter- 
ates, both American and foreign born. 
During their stay in the hospital we are 


_ teaching them to read and write the English 


language. We have at present 65 such 
patients. : 
It has often been necessary to make vari- 


ous appeals to the men to induce them to 
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undertake the work. During the war we 
could make a patriotic appeal, that is, we 
could ask the man to go to the shoe shop 
and help with the work. Our shops are 
productive and do a great deal of work 
necessary about the institution. The shoe 
shop keeps the shoes repaired. The print 
shop does the necessary printing and the 
cabinet shop makes necessary tables, etc. 
The auto shop keeps the automobiles and 
ambulances in repair. This furnishes a real 
purpose and gives reality to the work. 

Our telegraphy class operates the tele- 
graph office of the post which receives and 
sends all telegrams. The post bakery and 
tailor shop furnish opportunities in this 
direction. In so far as possible the shops 
and offices are utilized for training pur- 
poses. The laboratory furnishes opportu- 
nities for the study of laboratory methods 
and bacteriology. The dental office and 
X-ray department are also utilized. 

It is, of course, impossible to give com- 
plete courses to all patients while they are 
with us. We can, however, give the neces- 
sary try-out courses to discover any special 
aptitude or ability which the patient may 
have and recommend to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education the character of 
the future training which he should have 
on discharge if his disability is such that 
they can furnish the training under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Sears law. Under 
this law any soldier entitled to compensa- 
tion under the war risk insurance act may 
be given special training. The Federal 
Board is utilizing existing schools for the 
training which they give and it is obviously 
a difficult matter to change a course of in- 
struction after once it has been begun. Our 
schools and shops thus furnish the oppor- 
tunity for preliminary training and for giv- 
ing try-out work. A few typical cases we 
have met will illustrate the results of our 
efforts: 

One young man came to the hospital 
from France with a diagnosis of paraple- 
gia—paralyzed from the hips down. He 
was in a sad condition mentally. His face 
was blank and he appeared idiotic. I spent 
some time with him trying to find out his 
early training. I found that he had at- 
tended one of the Brooklyn high schools. 
Finally I asked him what he had always 
wanted to do and had never had the time 
for. He saidhelikedtodraw. So drawing 
materials and a teacher were sent to him. 
At first his drawings were obviously the 
product of an unsound mind. Gradually 
they lost this character and began to mean 
something. In two months thé boy had 
drawn himself back to a normal condition 
and was discharged. 

Another mental case seemed to be lost. 
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One day he drew a piece of machinery so 
well that the ward surgeon sent the drawing 
to me and asked me to see the boy. He 
could not remember that he had ever done 
any work of this character. However, I 
sent him to the drafting room and ex- 
plained the situation to the instructor. 
Gradually he began to remember that he 
had done that before and that he had 
worked in a tool room, and the association 
with drawings gradually brought back 
former habits and thoughts and the boy will 
soon be discharged as cured. 

One boy came in with the fingers and 
wrist stiffened by a gun-shot wound in his 
elbow. We sent him to the jewelry shop 
to be taught engraving and found that the 
work of twisting the engraver’s block was 
just the thing needed to loosen up the 
wrist and fingers. In three weeks his hand 
was working normally and he was dis- 
charged. 

Another came with his right hand stif- 
fened by a severe burn. He was assigned 
to the carpenter shop and put at pulling 
nails with a large-handled hammer. The 
pulling stretched the muscles and tendons 
and brought back the functions of the hand. 
He has returned to his former trade as 
barber. 

We are now trying an interesting expe- 
rience with a mental case. He comes from 
the mountains of Tennessee and was in- 
deed asad case. He cried whenever spoken 
to, and sat about stupid and dejected. He 
would respond to nothing. The telegraph 
instructor became interested in him and 
took him into one of his classes. Patiently 
and slowly he taught him the alphabet. 
Gradually the man cleaned up. He washed 
himself and kept himself clean. He can 
now take sentences when telegraphed to 
him and is on the road to recovery. 

Through the American Library Associa- 
tion we furnish books on almost all sub- 
jects to men anywhere in the hospital. Ad- 
vice is gladly given on the class of books 
needed by men studying any subject and 
books are taken anywhere that they are 
desired. 

I believe that our work will eventually 
change the nature of army hospitals and 
will become a permanent feature of them. 
It is already demonstrating the fallacy of 
our former policy of consigning the cripple 
to the scrap heap. Already a bill has been 
presented in Congress providing for the re- 
education of industrial cripples. One of 
the benefits derived from this war will un- 
doubtedly be a more intelligent method of 
dealing with cripples. 

Supt. Ira Bush, of Erie, suggested that a 
legislative committee be appointed to look 
after legislation pertaining to teachers 
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during the session of the legislature. It 
was ordered that such a committee be ap- 
pointed. The committee consisting of the 
superintendents from ten of the largest 
towns of the State was continued for an- 
other year. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The chairman of this committee, Supt. 
William D. Landis, made the following 
report: 

President, Supt. R. M. Steele, Latrobe. 

First Vice-President, Supt. A. P. Diffen- 
dafer, Nanticoke. 

Second Vice-President, Supt. T. T. Allen, 
Dubois. 

Secretary, Supt. U. G. Gordy, Chambers- 
burg. 

Executive Committee: Supt. S. E. Downes, 
Ardmore, Geo. E. Zeros, Clearfield, and F. 
C. Stelz, Braddock. 

Representative in Educational Council: 
(1) Supt. A. S. Martin, Norristown, 2 
years; (2) Supt. Stanley Ash, Connelsville, 
3 yrs. (3) Supt. Atreus Wanner, York, I yr. 

General Nominating Committee, Supt. 
W. C. Sampson, Columbia. 

On motion, the report of the committee 
was received and the officers elected by ac- 
clamation. 

President Dodd thanked the members of 
the Department for their assistance during 
the year, and in the absence of the newly- 
elected president pronounced the meeting 
adjourned. 





SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 





© tae meeting of the Supervising Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table, the first that has 
been called in connection with the Associa- 
tion, was held in the Library of the Tech- 
nical High School at 2.30 p. m. on Monday, 
December 30. Mr. W. Lee Gilmore, of 
Oakmont, chairman, and H. M. Merritt, of 
Ben Avon, secretary. The program in- 
cluded a half-dozen thoughtful and sug- 
gestive papers, all of which are here given 
in full. The first was by Mr. George E. 
Mark, Supervising Principal of the schools 
of Sewickley, on the 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL IN A COUNTY SYS- 
TEM OF SCHOOLS, 


The Department of Supervising Princi- 
pals of the State Teachers’ Association is 
the first complete recognition in the Asso- 
ciation of the existence of supervising 
principals who function distinctively and 
necessarily in our public schools. There 
have been departments for all other aspects 
of our State school system, many of which 
were subordinate to or dependent on the 
office of supervising principal. From the 
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standpoint of legal status the supervising 
principal must have all the qualifications 
required for a Superintendent of schools. 
As a school administrator he, in most cases 
in Pennsylvania, has powers and direct au- 
thority and responsibilities far outdistanc- 
ing those of the County Superintendent 
who is the next higher school officer. He 
is the immediate agent of the local school 
board and mostly answerable to it for the 
proper performance of his office. His work 
is that of a school superintendent, and all 
he lacks of being that is a State commis- 
sion. This new department ought to be one 
of the most effective of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The theme of this discussion has in it 
the phrase “in a County System of 
Schools.” It means, of course, a county 
system of schools in Pennsylvania. The 
phrase needs clarification, because in Penn- 
sylvania there is, in fact, no county system 
of schools. It would be difficult to think of 
a system without a head who functions as 
an administrator. Yet that is essentially 
the case in our State. The County Super- 
intendent is, in reality, a county supervisor, 
not administrator, of schools. Our discus- 
sion must include the Supervising Princi- 
pals’ functions in the schools of that part 
of a county whose district school directors 
elect a county superintendent of schools. 

We shall examine somewhat in_ detail 
both the positions of Supervising Principal 
and County Superintendent of schools with 
the hope that we may the better define the 
position of the supervising principal. We 
must also speak mostly for supervising 
principals who are not merely head teachers 
with supervising duties in a local school 
system, but who have time for full super- 
vision of schools even though they may do 
some teaching. This teaching supervising 
principal has particular handicaps which 
the county school office can scarcely alle- 
viate and which cannot be removed because 
of local conditions. However, his work is 
in a good measure covered in this discus- 
sion. Let us examine the two positions 
named, first, as to legal status; second, as 
to status as administrator; third, as to 
status as supervisor. 

1. Legal status of Supervising Principal. 
I shall simply enumerate these because an- 
other speaker on this program will elabo- 
rate them. The supervising principal is the 
local head of the school in a given district, 
and is chosen by the local school board. He 
must have all the qualifications of a super- 
intendent of schools, that is, he must have 
a proper ,State certificate. His duties as 
administrator and supervisor are prescribed 
by the local board consistently with State 
educational standards. ; 

2. State as Administrator. The super- 
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vising principal is the executive head of the 
local schools. He sees that the Course of 
Study is accomplished, recommends teach- 
ers for election or promotion, makes budget 
estimates, suggests improvements in school 
organization, suggests, with teachers, 
changes in textbooks for school use; sees, 
in short, that all departments are fully sup- 
plied with all things necessary to run the 
schools, and that school achievement shall 
be adequate for the expenditure involved. 
As administrator the school board holds 
him responsible for the management of the 
schools. 

3. Status as Supervisor. The supervis- 
ing principal is the chief supervisor of the 
teaching in his schools. Other general su- 
pervisors are county superintendent and his 
assistants and State representatives of the 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
but their supervision is inadequate, due 
mostly to the infrequency of visits and in- 
ability to understand local conditions. Su- 
pervision, therefore, must remain chiefly 
with the supervising principal. 

He advises teachers as to methods, eval- 
uates the work of teachers and pupils, stud- 
ies learning conditions of pupils, promotes 
morale among teachers and throughout the 
school organization. No other supervision 
touches class room work so intimately. 
Whether scholarship among pupils or effi- 
ciency among teachers is to be maintained 
rests with the supervising principal. The 
success or failure of the school work is 
mainly his success or failure; or at least it 
is so viewed by school board or other school 
authorities. 

Summarizing, therefore, the position of 
supervising principal, we find that his 
qualifications must be as high as any in the 
county for school work, that he is respon- 
sible directly to a school board as school 
manager for the achievement of school 
work in his charge, that he has a source of 
authority in a school board which will ef- 
fectively support him in his management, 
that he is the daily inspector and supervisor 
of the work to be done in his schools. He 
must be a person highly qualified, active, 
effective, with the confidence of a definite 
community placed in him. 

Now, let us turn to the office of county 
superintendent for a singular examination. 
It must be understood that this is no carp- 
ing criticism of county superintendents. 
They are not responsible for their limited 
powers and duties. The statements of this 
discussion are simply the facts in the case 
and are in no way personal. 

1. Legal status of County Superintendent 
of Schools. He is the nominal head of the 
county schools, that is, schools outside of 
cities or boroughs with superintendents of 
their own. He is chosen by a convention 





of school directors from districts over 
whose schools he will be placed. He ap- 
proves courses of study. He examines and 
certificates teachers. He is the statistical 
medium for the county schools. Other du- 
ties are more remote from the school or- 
ganization. 

2. Status as Administrator. This is the 
weakest part of Pennsylvania’s county 
school organization. It is an exceedingly 
loose relationship, and in effect almost neg- 
ligible. In the county office there is no 
power of administration analogous to the 
power placed in a city or borough superin- 
tendent, or even in a supervising principal. 
The county superintendent may give advice, 
make suggestions, but he cannot enforce 
anything he says. He himself is responsi- 
ble to no particular school board; hence, 
his influence is not concentrated, his ef- 
fectiveness is scattered. He must be ex- 
ceedingly tactful, and that he does as much 
good as he does emphasizes his usual high 
caliber. His nearest approach to an admin- 
istrative function is in his examination and 
certification of teachers, and in these he 
can be very useful to a supervising prin- 
cipal by insisting on a high standard of 
qualifications on the part of prospective 
school teachers. The county superintendent 
is not a school administrator. He cannot 
be of much positive help to a supervising 
principal. 

3. Status as Supervisor. In his direct 
relationship to the county schools the work 
of the County Superintendent is super- 
visory. He is required by law “to visit 
personally as often as practicable (in addi- 
tion to the visiting herein required by as- 
sistant county superintendent, if any) the 
several schools in the county under his su- 
pervision.” Evidently the makers of the 
law intended him simply to be a supervisor. 
They gave him power to make reports “to 
the proper board of directors,” but they 
gave him small power in making himself 
effective in his supervision. If he makes 
suggestions, the supervising principal is 
free to use them as he sees fit. If they 
seem good, he wisely uses them; if they do 
not seem good, he neglects them entirely. 
The supervision, therefore, is practically 
powerless. 

Furthermore, supervisory visits from the 
county office are necessarily infrequent. 
What particular service can a supervisor 
be if he visits once or twice, or at most 
three or four times during a school term of 
eight or nine months, and remains in a class 
room an hour as an exciting force to a 
teacher? Clearly the supervision cannot 
be close, personal, or adequate. 

In summary we may say then that the 
County Superintendent is the nominal head 
of the county schools, that he has practi- 
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cally no power as manager of schools, that 
as supervisor his status is hardly satisfac- 
tory. 

Now, let it be remembered that the quali- 
fications of a supervising principal are the 
same as for the county superintendent and 
that these two officers may be competitors 
at the next election, and you may judge 
how each will function in the county schools. 
At any rate, the supervising principal is 
about free from any control on the part of 
the county superintendent. He looks to the 
State rather than to the county office, for 
he suspects that the State has authority of 
enforcement. In qualifications the super- 
vising principal is on the same basis as the 
county superintendent; of administrative 
power he has more than the superintendent ; 
in supervision the supervising principal’s is 
the more intimate and adequate. The su- 
pervising principal is, therefore, essentially 
an independent unit restricted in his activi- 
ties only by his school board and the State 
authorities. Seldom does the county su- 
perintendent have much influence in dis- 
tricts supporting well graded elementary 
schools and a high school. In such districts 
—and their number is increasing—the su- 
pervising principal is essentially his own 
man in administration, supervision and in 
legal status. 

He ought, therefore, to be a person of 
knowledge, initiative, and of executive abil- 
ity, if this freedom which he has in school 
matters shall function. That he is such an 
individual we may assume from his activi- 
ties throughout the State. He has begun 
Parents’ Meetings, Home and School Asso- 
ciations, conducted lecture courses, and 
school gardens everywhere. His commu- 
nity activities have made him an educa- 
tional factor beyond the school walls. He 
has been reorganizing school courses; and 
new departments of manual training, do- 
mestic science, and physical training have 
been put into schools in his charge. He has 
organized junior high schools, raised the 
rank of senior high schools, and given civic 
tone to the school curriculum. In a number 
of cases he has applied the ideas of William 
Wirt and made his school building do a 
larger service than it formerly did. He has 
had, indeed, a full opportunity to seize the 
ideas of the present and apply them in his 
schools. Throughout the State this super- 
vising principal has not depended upon 
stimulus from the county office. 

The position of supervising principal has 
grown during the last fifteen years. He is 
as much an administrator as supervisor. 
The position has outgrown its rural ele- 
ment. Today it stands conspicuously sepa- 
rated in its problems from the problems of 
rural schools, and consequently it has been 
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getting farther away from the influence of 
the county organization. 

There is no difference between the prin- 
cipal’s system of schools and those of a 
near-by borough superintendent’s. His mis- 
fortune is that his community does not 
have the required five thousand population 
for making his school system a completely 
independent unit. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between his schools and those of 
rural communities unable to maintain a 
complete system of public schools, i. e., ele- 
mentary grades and high school. That a 
supervising principal should expect to have 
the county office of much service to him is 
oue of the question. The county office is 
now, even with assistants, overburdened 
with rural problems. How is it possible in 
the present situation for either of these 
school officials to be satisfied? Both are 
short of the full authority that one or the 
other should have. Certainly most super- 
visory principals feel that they do not 
function in good form with the county or- 
ganization. They cannot under the circum- 
stances. The county organization in Penn- 
sylvania is very incomplete. Either it should 
be given authority to enforce its sugges- 


‘tions under present county extent, or better, 


it should be restricted in its operations to 
rural regions (including small towns and 
villages) with authority. The county su- 
perintendent should have as much authority 
in doing his work as any other commis- 
sioned superintendent. Supervising prin- 
cipals prefer state to county control. The 
drift, it seems to us, is toward state control. 

In conclusion, the supervising principal 
does not function satisfactorily in our pres- 
ent county organization of schools, due to 
the centralization of authority in a local 
school board and consequent responsibility 
to it for the supervising principal and to 
the lack of central authority on the part of 
the county organization. Whatever func- 
tioning is done is performed with good will 
and with a full realization of the difficulties 
of the situation. 

The next paper was read by Mr. H. J. 
Barnett, Supervisory Principal of Holidays- 
burg, in answer to the-.question, 


HOW CAN THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
SECURE THE BEST TEACHERS ? 


In securing the services of the best quali- 
fied teachers for his system of schools, the 
supervising principal must first make clear 
and convincing to the people and Board of 
Education of his community the true worth 
of the teacher to the school and to the com- 
munity. He must strive earnestly and per- 
sistently to instill into the minds of his con- 
stituency a ready recognition and a hearty 
acceptance of the truth that the high- 
minded, consecrated, and capable teacher is 
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the most vital factor of the school and the 
most potent educational force of the com- 
munity. Buildings, equipment, organization, 
and courses of study are highly important, 
but they are valuable and effective only to 
the degree that they are vitalized by the 
quickening power of the teacher. They are 
simply educational tools to be used by the 
master workman—the teacher—in produc- 
ing noble womanhood and true manhood. 
It is little less than educational folly for 
any community to stress the material and 
to ignore the spiritual factor of the school. 
No amount of material equipment can take 
the place of the living and inspiring per- 
sonality of the teacher. He is the soul of 
the school. 

And, not only is the teacher the animating 
and controlling spirit of the school, but he 
is also the most powerful and influential 
agency for education in the community. 
To him is largely entrusted the moulding 
of human life and the deciding of human 
destiny. In influencing the lives of chil- 
dren, the position of the teacher is superior 
even to that of the Christian minister. He 
comes in closer contact and sympathy with 
the children, controls the activities of a 
larger number of them, has them under his 
influence more hours per day and more 
days per week, and gives his instruction 


‘directly. The teacher’s influence extends to 


the children of the entire community, while 
the influence of the minister is largely con- 
fined to those of his own congregation. 
Then, too, the teacher has numerous oppor- 
tunities for supplementing his lessons of in- 
struction by personal example, but the min- 
ister must rely almost wholly on lectures 
and sermons for impressing his teachings. 
Unquestionably the mightiest moral force 
in any community is a noble-hearted, hon- 
est, and devoted Christian teacher. And 
the influence of such a teacher does not 
cease at morals. His deep reverence for 
spiritual things, his sincere and steadfast 
faith in God, and his unswerving loyalty to 
Christianity in school, and his active reli- 
gious life and work outside of school, be- 
come a mighty force for spiritual instruc- 
tion. Thus the faithful, earnest and con- 
scientious Christian teacher easily becomes 
the instructor and inspirer of the individual, 
the protector of the home, the servitor of 
the community, the guardian of the nation, 
and the benefactor of the world. 

To overcome tradition and to convert the 
people of a community to a just and right 
appreciation of the high calling of the 
teacher is an undertaking of immense mag- 
nitude, but the accomplishment. of such un- 
dertaking is basal and fundamental to the 
Solution of the teacher problem; for, with- 
out a wholesome and co-operative public 





sentiment, the goal of the principal’s ambi- 
tion is well-nigh unattainable. 

The second question of great importance 
to the principal is, Who are the best qualified 
teachers? We shall take up this question 
under the head of native ability, scholar- 
ship, professional training, and experience. 
Every teacher, elementary or high school, 
that assumes the responsibility of training 
and qualifying girls and boys for active and 
purposeful careers in life should possess 
these four qualifications to no inconsidera- 
ble degree. 

Under native ability may be listed many 
teacher virtues, but only a few of the most 
important can be pointed out. First of all, 
the ideal teacher must be a person of pure 
life and Christian character. He must be 
willing to live an honest, manly and spot- 
less life for the sake of his pupils; for he 
must be a living example for them. It was 
the personal honesty of Thomas Arnold that 
made the boys of Rugby the political and 
moral leaders of England. It was the 
Christian life and ideal of Mary Lyons that 
enabled her to instill her ideal into the lives 
of the girls of Mount Holyoke and send 
them out into the world to establish Chris- 
tian homes and Christian institutions of 
learning. To purity of life and Christian 
character must be added love and sympathy . 
for children. Genuine sympathy which has 
its inception and growth in spontaneous 
love, and which feels with all the interests 
and doings of children is indispensable to 
successful teaching. A companion virtue is 
faith inhuman nature. Such faith as givesa 
clearer vision and understanding of child- 
hood, inculcates a loftier ideal of profes- 
sional service, and fills heart and soul with 
enthusiastic zeal for the realization of the 
best in human life. A closely related vir- 
tue to faith is altruism. The teacher must 
practice his profession for the good he can 
do his fellowmen. He must follow the ex- 
ample of the Great Teacher, of whom it is 
said that “ He went about doing good,” and 
finally that “He gave his life for others.” 
This must be the spirit of the true teacher. 
Lastly, the teacher must possess aptness to 
teach. He must know how to adapt the 
educational material of the class room to 
the needs of his pupils. These and many 
other virtues the best qualified teachers 
must have. 

The scholarship of the teacher should be 
broad, thorough and useable. The elemen- 
tary teacher should have at least an aca- 
demic training equivalent to a four-year 
high school course and two years of ad- 
vanced work in a normal school or college. 
He must master more subjects than he will 
ever be called upon to teach. Such a mas- 
tery of knowledge gives a reserve power, 
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broadens one’s conception of life, and vi- 
talizes the whole scheme of education. 
The general academic scholarship of the 
high school teacher should be the equiva- 
lent of a four-year college course and one 
or two years of special study of the sub- 
jects which he is to teach. With this train- 
ing he is able to correlate his own work 
with the work of other departments and to 
do the work of his own department with 
greater skill, accuracy and thoroughness. 

In addition to the academic scholarship, 
the teacher must have a specific profes- 
sional training in the science and art of 
education. A knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles and facts of psychology 
and of their application to educational prob- 
lems is essential The teacher’s profes- 
sional equipment should include, too, the 
histofy of education, methods of teaching, 
school management, school law, practice 
work, and the philosophy of education. In 
this state, a physician must spend six years 
in preparation for his work—one year in 
pre-medical training, four years in medical 
college, and one year in the hospital. If 
six years are required to train the physician 
who deals with the physical life, is not the 
teacher, who trains the intellectual and 
spiritual life, entitled to an equal number of 
years of training for his work? But the 
question may be asked, Who will pay for 
such training for the teacher? We reply 
that society does so. Does not society pay 
for the education of the physician? And 
should not society be equally ready to bear 
the expense of educating the teacher who 
truly serves in a larger capacity than does 
the physician? This means simply that the 
salary of the teacher should be made com- 
mensurate with the extensive professional 
training, the tremendous responsibility, and 
the exalted services, which the educational 
needs of society demand of him. 

In reference to the experience of teach- 
ers, it may be said, that, as a rule, teachers 
of experience are preferable to.those with- 
out experience; but, at the same time, it 
must be kept in mind that new recruits must 
be constantly added to the teaching ranks 
and that these inexperienced teachers must 
be given opportunity to get experience, else 
our schools would soon be without teach- 
ers. If teachers were paid such salaries as 
would make it possible for them to spend 
from six to eight years in academic and 
professional training, and to do along with 
this training the proper amount of carefully 
supervised practice and observation work, 
it seems reasonable that the educational in- 
stitutions giving such preparation would be 
able to furnish quite satisfactory and defi- 
nite information relative to the qualifica- 
tions and teaching ability of those receiving 
the training. In this way the risk of school 
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authorities in employing new teachers would 
be greatly lessened. Evidently more fail- 
ures in teaching occur from lack of train- 
ing than from lack of experience. But of 
course both are essential for the best results 
in education. 

After the people of a community have 
been converted to an abiding and support- 
ing faith in the worth of a teacher and the 
virtues which characterize the best quali- 
fied teacher have been decided, the super- 
vising principal is then ready to consider a 
third important question, What special 
means shall be employed to secure the best 
qualified teachers? 

The best teachers prefer to serve the 
schools in which the highest educational 
standards and the most wholesome profes- 
sional spirit are maintained. If a principal 
can create and mature these two conditions 
in the life of his school, he will have estab- 
lished a condition that will accomplish 
much in attracting and holding teachers of 
superior ability. 

The school that bids for the best teachers 
must also pay the best salaries. The salary 
should be sufficient to enable the teacher to 
qualify adequately for his work, to live 
comfortably and decently while he is doing 
his work, and to save something for old age. 

The policy of some schools is to employ 
too many home teachers. This practice is 
pernicious and wrong and is subversive of 
the best interests of the school; for it event- 
ually leads to inbreeding and to a lowering 
of the morale of the student body. The in- 
jection of foreign talent from time to time 
is necessary to maintain the proper vigor 
and spirit in both pupil and teacher. As a 
rule, a principal should never permit more 
than fifty per cent. of his teaching force to 
be home teachers. 

Sex counts for much in education. For 
the first six years of school life, children 
should be taught by female teachers, be- 
cause the problems of child life and nature 
are better understood by women. But from 
the beginning of the adolescent, or Junior 
High School, period to the close of the Se- 
nior High School period, pupils should be 
under the instruétion of both men and 
women. The reason for this is obvious. 
Young people must come to have the gen- 
tleness, sympathy, culture and other femi- 
nine qualities of the woman and the firm- 
ness, strength, poise and other masculine 
traits of the man. As a preparation for 
business and professional life, the life of 
the girl must be influenced by the male as 
well as by the female teacher and the life 
of the boy must be influenced by the female 
as well as by the male teacher. In this day 
and age, when women are the rivals of men 
in so many lines of activity, it is highly im- 
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portant that girls and, boys be trained by 
both sexes. 

Before a teacher is elected to a position 
in a school, two things are essential. First, 
the principal should have a personal inter- 
view with him. This will enable the prin- 
cipal to ascertain the scholastic and pro- 
fessional attainments of the applicant and 
to judge his personality. No Board of 
Education should deny a principal this 
right. Secondly, the principal should visit, 
if possible, the applicant in his work. This 
is one of the most satisfactory ways of ar- 
riving at a fair estimate of a teacher’s 
qualifications and ability. 

Before employing teachers who are grad- 
uating from normal schools or colleges, 
it is wise for a principal to visit such schools 
to find out as accurately as possible the 
record made by such persons. This, com- 
bined with a personal interview and a visit 
to some recitations, in which the prospective 
teachers participate, will constitute a fair 
basis for a judgment of teaching ability. 

Another good means for securing and 
holding good teachers is to have in force a 
schedule that provides for a liberal increase 
in salary annually until a maximum amount 
has been reached. And the basis for this 
schedule should be professional efficiency. 
If a teacher who has taught even one year 
is able to do as efficient work as a teacher 
who has taught twenty years, he is entitled 
to an equal compensation. Years of serv- 
ice should not count unless they mean 
efficiency. 

It should be the province of the super- 
vising principal to nominate the teachers 
for the various positions in his school. If 
he is to be held responsible for the success 
of the work of the school, he must have the 
power of choosing those who are to work 
under his instructions and supervision. It 
is the prerogative of the Board of Educa- 
tion to confirm or reject the nominations of 
the principal. In case the Board refuses to 
confirm a nomination of the principal, the 
letter should be requested at once to make 
another nomination. In no case should the 
Board elect a teacher without the consent 
of the principal unless the latter is oppos- 
ing or advocating the election of a candi- 
date on personal or prejudicial grounds. 
Such a policy vests the power of appointing 
teachers in the proper authority. 

In conclusion, let it be said that a prin- 
cipal’s success in securing good teachers 
largely depends upon his ability to create 
and mature a public spirit favorable to edu- 
cation, appreciative of the teacher’s worth, 
willing to pay adequately for his services, 
and interested in all the activities and prog- 
ress of the schools. 

Mr. H. M. B. Lehr, Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Grove City, followed on 
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HOW CAN THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL IM- 
PROVE THE SERVICES OF HIS TEACHERS? 


I take it that the improvement of the 
workers is the most essential problem for 
the owners of that business. It has become 
a recognized fact to all progressive manu- 
facturers that the large and continuous 
turn-over of employees is one of the great- 
est losses, perhaps the greatest, in the in- 
dustrial world. Large sums of money are 
spent today to overcome this economic loss. 
Welfare work that runs into the hundred 
thousand dollars, and special training 
schools for workers, and the advice of effi- 
ciency experts are now one of the regular 
items in the overhead charges in most busi- 
ness enterprises. The American people on 
the invitation of the national government 
invested millions of dollars to maintain the 
morale of our “ boys over there,” and those 
in training for that work over here were 
the cause of the expenditure of billions: 
more in the national contonments. Expert 
training, maintenance of morale, of the 
esprit de corps is so fundamental in the 
business world that no one questions the 
necessity of such work. But in work such 
as that of education in. which the work 
itself and its product are mental and of the 
spirit, and especially in the public schools 
where the learner is so frequently found 
only because of custom and compulsion, and 
where he is young and thoughtless of the 
morrow and by nature non-responsible and 
non-serious, the necessity for welfare and 
efficiency effort becomes increased many, 
many fold. And so I assert that the super- 
vising principal is in a large way a welfare 
worker, and an efficiency expert, one whose 
chief duty is to increase the acceptable 
product of the enterprise by making the 
most of the workers, teachers and pupils, 
and the material means and conditions as 
they are. 

I shall endeavor to divide his work into 
two important classes, that of efficiency ex- 
pert and that of welfare worker. Of the 
two it is difficult to select the more essen- 
tial; for I find expert training is incom- 
plete, nay almost worthless, when it is 
wholly lacking in welfare purposes and 
ideals. And likewise a welfare worker 
must be efficient to be worth anything at all. 
Yet with this wholly in mind, I am inclined 
to deal more at length with the welfare side 
of the principal’s work because the pro- 
fessional training of teachers has been 
urged so long and so often that much has 
been discovered and well applied, while the 
other phase has but recently been brought 
to the forefront of discussion. Then I also 
have an intuitive conviction that, after all, 
professional and scholastic training are to 
a large extent the mechanical side of a 
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teacher’s preparation, and that the other , horizon was widened, whose vision was 


which I have named as it is named in the 
industries, welfare work, supplies the mo- 
tives, the purposes, the ideals and the spirit. 

However, it is self-evident that no one 
can teach what he does not himself know; 
nor can one, whatever his mental powers 
may be, manipulate with skill a machine 
which he has never seen in operation and 
concerning which he has read not a word. 
Knowledge is power, and knowledge plus 
skill is productive power. Consequently, it 
is necessary that the supervising principal 
does something to improve his teachers in 
academic and professional scholarship and 
pedagogic skill. To this end much could be 
said and there is much that all principals 
must do. It is his duty to know what sum- 
mer schools are best for specific purposes; 
where a certain teacher may get just what 
she needs; what books she ought to read, 
for what professional magazines she ought 
to subscribe. He must see to it that all his 
teachers have a working knowledge of psy- 
chology and the principles of pedagogy, and 
a mastery of the subject matter to be taught 
in the several grades and classes. He must 
somehow manage to organize professional 
and general reading and study clubs. He 
must conduct teachers’ meetings and these 
club activities, or so direct their leaders that 
these activities penetrate the too frequent 
indifference and apathy toward self-im- 
provement manifest even among school 
teachers. He must be the guiding spirit in 
all such activities, and when they do not 
exist his course must somehow or other 
provoke them into existence. The field here 
is so large that any one giving thought to 
the matter can do something worth while. 
Such an one needs only a high standard for 
himself, a stimulating knowledge of these 
activities and an impelling desire to accom- 
plish good. : 

Before leaving this phase of my subject 
I-must mention also the inspiring help that 
comes from a well selected pedagogic li- 
brary for the individual teacher and for the 
school. A teacher’s growth and standing 
may be measured, it seems to me, by the 
condition and growth of her own profes- 
sional library. The same may be said of 
the school itself. It also ought to have a 
growing library of professional books paid 
for out of public school funds. A principal 
who neglects this is not awake to an oppor- 
tunity that may bring large results. A board 
of education that would refuse the nominal 
sum necessary yearly for such a library is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. Such a li- 
brary would be a good place for the many, 
many excellent pamphlets and other publi- 
cations of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion and other educational bodies. I know 
of at least one teacher whose educational 





awakened, and whose professional growth 
for several years was fostered mainly by 
the reading made possible through a very 
modest library of this sort. 

The supervising principal must also be 
the index to the methods of teaching em- 
ployed in his schools. If he is sound peda- 
gogically, so are these methods. If he is 
alive, these methods are more than dead 
routine. If he is alert, keen and open- 
minded, these methods are up to date, not 
hoary with the ages. When stagnation be- 
come prevalent in any school, when teach- 
ers teach by certain methods for no other 
reason than that such were successfully 
used in the years gone by, then one surely 
finds a principal who is self-satisfied, on the 
dead-line, a broken wheel in machinery of 
progress. Whateved may be said in favor 
of the open-minded, progressive teachers 
applies with trebled force to the principal. 
Not only must he be awake and eager for 
new methods and devices, but he must be 
thoroughly versed in what constitutes good 
methods. He must judge as unerringly as 
the good horseman. If he lacks here, better 
to let the good teacher be her own and sole 
judge in this matter. 

Now, what may the principal do to help 
his teachers? First he must be a thorough 
and unremitting student of methods. To 
this end he must know psychology and 
pedagogy. He must understand human na- 
ture and human needs. He must be able to 
get large returns from educational reading, 
educational meetings, and school visitation 
at home and abroad. He must sense the 
purposes of his own community and the 
country at large in their strivings and en- 
deavors. Then he must be able to translate 
all this into a method of procedure applica- 
ble to his own schools and the individual 
teacher. In some measure this may be 
done by formulating wise courses of in- 
struction and general rules of procedure. 
But specific thought must be given to many 
individual problems which apparently are 
of minor importance. His study of these 
problems must issue in instructions to his 
teachers that are true-suggestions in spirit. 
No principal has a right to issue many man- 
datory instructions to the individual teacher 
who has any measure of success. 

Furthermore, there is the teacher’s side 
of this problem. It is the business of the 
principal to secure a similar reaction for 
his teachers. If he fails in so far he must 
accept the charge of inefficiency, no matter 
how complete the sincerity of his purpose 
and effort. And from sucha charge no plea 
of circumstance, however adverse, can free 
him; consequently he must accept sugges- 
tions from his teachers as well as give. In 
truth he must invite such, arouse and keep 
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at its best the initiative of the teacher in all 
phases of the work of the school. She must 
have opportunity to do what is required by 
him. Perhaps in less degree, but just as 
necessarily as he, must the teacher visit 
other schools, read and study incessantly 
for improvement, and think productively on 
her problems. 

But I must hasten to what I have hinted 
is, perhaps, the more important part of the 
principal’s work, that is, the principal as 
welfare promoter. The principal must be 
the inspiration of his teachers in their hopes 
and aims and ideals just as the teacher 
holds this relation to her school. The teach- 
ers constitute the members of his school. 
He must be the interpreter of the visions 
and consequent ends of all educational 
movements and efforts. He must sense 
what is fad and what has true worth. He 
is the spiritual as well as the scholastic 
guide of his system. (I am speaking of 
the profession of teaching only.) And then 
he must somehow get his leadership to func- 
tion concretely in the reactions of his teach- 
ers and his school. His vision must be 
translated into effective action. His ideals 
must issue into concrete realization in the 
schoolroom, in his teachers, and in the boys 
and the girls. 

Now, how can this come about? In the 
first place it is his duty to make the teacher 
a happy individual glorying in her work. 
Contentment in one’s work is an essential 
condition for success, especially when that 
work has for its product the intangible out- 
put or public education. One of the first 
conditions of a happy teacher is adequate 
remuneration; note I say adequate, not 
munificent, nor even just. The history of 
the world’s progress is very often a recital 
of the struggle for better wages. A fair 
exchange for the products of toil marks the 
most obvious cause of the success of any 
community or enterprise. This is likewise 
true in teaching, even though teachers as a 
class have perhaps suffered longer and with 
more patience than others. It becomes a 
first duty of the principal to secure ade- 
quate salary for good teachers in order that 
they may, or will, give their best service. 
If he fails in this he proves himself ineffi- 
cient and no excuses can help him, I know. 

Then the principal must secure a feeling 
of professional good-will among his teach- 
ers towards himself, towards one another 
and towards the profession and its work at 
large. Loyalty is so high a virtue in the 
whole of life, in every undertaking, that one 
cannot fail to see its importance. It is the 
highest ingredient in true patriotism. A 
demonstration of this fact has been given 
us on a world scale in the success of our 
armies and those of our Allies in the stu- 
pendous struggle across the sea. To be 





sure, loyalty of the true type does not thrive 
when following the banner of injustice and 
wrong. German loyalty broke down in its 
conquering force because the ideal inspir- 
ing it was vicious. But who can deny that 
the ideals that foster public education in a 
true democracy are pure and noble, nay 
even holy? Well has it been said the bul- 
warks of our nation are her public schools. 
This makes it essential that the principal 
must so contrive that the motive power of 
the feeling of loyalty among his teachers 
and in his school is right. 

The principal of schools must also be the 
mouthpiece of his teachers in their effort to 
secure the best conditions that the com- 
munity can afford. To be sure, physical 
environment is not a goal in itself. It is 
only in its relation to the spirit and health 
of the workers that it matters. But as 
such it is important. The morale of the 
workers in any enterprise depends partly 
on the physical conditions and largely on 
the impelling motives. These motives are 
the complex result of many influences. The 
community needs and ideals, its spirit of 
self-sacrfice toward a high cause, are and 
must be molded by and through the prin- 
cipal. Asa leader he must guide his teach- 
ers through all difficulties to success. He 
must bear the burden of censure for appar- 
ent failure or only partial success. He must 
shoulder the blame for all shortcomings. He 
must be the shield that protects his workers 
from the blighting influence of undeserved 
criticism and unappreciated heroic denial 
and effort. Then he must also be the arbiter 
in all the many-angled disputes that arise in 
aschool system. For this work he needs the 
fortitude and the devotion of a true martyr 
to his cause. 

Again he must be the spokesman, or rather 
the salesman, of the good wares of the 
school, the teachers as a whole and as indi- 
viduals before the public. He must ever 
work to secure a just appreciation of the 
work of his calling, not for himself, but for 
his co-workers. He must also be a leader 
in the social and individual joys of his 
teachers outside of the purely school situa- 
tion. If, teachers have little or no social 
standing in a community it is his business 
to secure it for them. If an individual 
teacher for any reason whatever is missing 
the joys of life, he must see to it that some 
of them come her way. 

Then in the system itself what an oppor- 
tunity for him to promote general happiness 
and uplift! He must be the clearing-house 
for the many-sided work that, of necessity, ° 
knocks at school room doors for attention. 
So many such opportunities came and still 
come to us through the war. The lasting 
influence of these activities on the lives of 
boys and girls cannot be measured. Not 
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the least for the schools was the awakening 
it brought to us as to the possibilities for 
service of a high order. Life, real life, en- 
tered school room doors in such a way that 
thousands of American boys and girls ac- 
knowledged its reality. School work be- 
came life, not merely a preparation for it. 
To the principal this lesson must become 
evident. He must direct the work of his 
teachers so as to touch life more and more. 

In the same way and through the same 
cause there came an opportunity to the 
principal for active vital touch with teach- 
ers and children. The welfare activities 
for the war were new. A line of procedure 
had to be formulated to stir up enthusiasm, 
to arouse emulation, to awaken high pur- 
poses and to enhance the value of service 
and sacrifice. Now, it is to be hoped that 
this experience will be used to heighten and 
to continue vital touch with real life. He 
must think out repeated opportunities for 
the same high endeavor. Life is full of 
them, and life is efficient and full only when 
it deals with them. And the teacher must 
be led to this fullness and this efficiency by 
the principal. The same is true for the pu- 
pils, who, however, receive their impetus 
more directly through the teacher. 

Now this active contact with school life 
cannot come through work from mere office 
effort. The principal needs to live in the 
school rooms with his teachers, among his 
boys and girls. I should say that seven- 
tenths of his time should be spent in the 
class rooms, not necessarily as a critical ob- 
server of teaching machinery merely, but 
as a co-worker, a fellow-sufferer, as one 
among his own and his equals. There is 
little or no excuse for the lack of eager 
joyous greeting of a school principal by 
some ninety per cent. of his pupils some 
ninety per cent. of the occasions of their 
meeting in public or anywhere. This can 
only be secured if he is one among them. 
He must share their successes and feel with 
them the sense of loss in their failures. This 
sympathetic relation between principal and 
pupil should be all the closer between him 
and his teachers, and an ever constant in- 
spiration and example forthe teacher in her 
relation to her pupils. This means a happy 
school system,—teacher, pupils and princi- 
pal, joyous in their work,—and conse- 
quently an efficient school system, efficient 
pupils and efficient teachers. To secure 
such popularity means not a soft pedagogy, 
a lowering of standards, and wasteful dal- 
lying in make-believe. Pupils and teachers 


* alike at heart hate sham, “cinches” in re- 


quirements, and have nothing but contempt 
for the principal who sets them up as a 
means to favor. 

I have succeeded in saying little or noth- 
ing, as I knew I would. My only excuse is 
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my sincerity. I believe the principal makes 
teachers efficient only when he makes them 
happy in their work, inspires them in seek- 
ing higher ideals and arouses an active im- 
pelling sense of loyalty and devotion to the 
calling; when he protects them, fights for 
them, works for them, and is heart and soul 
their judge and advocate,—co-worker and 
leader, at once and the same time. 

The next paper was by Mr. J. G. Dun- 
dore, Supervising Principal of Jersey 
Shore, 


HOW MUCH SHOULD THE SUPERVISING PRIN- 
CIPAL TEACH ? 


“As is the principal, so is the school,” 
appears in the New York school survey, 
written by Chancellor Elliott. Prof. Frank- 
lin Bobbitt, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says: “The principal is 
near enough to the actual teaching to con- 
trol detailed procedure, to adapt it to the 
special needs of his district, and to keep the 
work on a high plane of efficiency. Unlike 
the teachers who have to do only with spe- 
cial grades or subjects, he is responsible for 
a large general program of education cov- 
ering many grades and subjects. The prin- 
cipal is therefore in a position to wield a 
tremendous influence in the conduct of a 
school system. If he is active and efficient, 
the work will be of a high character; if he 
is passive, inefficient, or a mere ‘odd-job 
man’ around the premises, then the work 
becomes but stagnation or confusion.” 

Both of these educators state broadly the 
work of the supervising principal but they 
do not answer the question of my subject. 
Dr. McMurry, in referring to the work of 
the principal, says: “ While the principal 
must direct the routine of his schools, his 
primary function is to direct and to super- 
vise instruction,” also, “The principal’s 
worth is to be judged primarily by his skill 
as a leader, as a teacher of teachers.” In 
these two quotations he points out distinctly 
the supervising principal’s field of labor and 
where to direct his energy. 

I was particularly interested in the result 
of a questionnaire conducted by Prof. Wil- 
liam S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, 
when he asked supervising principals: 
“What is the most important part of your 
work in the supervision of your school?” 
Principal A answered: “The routine affairs 
connected with the principal’s office require 
most of my attention.” Principal B an- 
swered: “I spend three-fourths of my time 
in class rooms observing instruction and 
assisting in teaching:” Principal C an- 
swered: “I devote four hours a day to the 
giving of formal and informal tests and to 
the making of tables which summarize the 
results of these tests.” Principal D an- 
swered: “I believe that the most important 
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function of the principal is to cheer and to 
encourage the teachers and to secure the 
hearty co-operation of the patrons.” Prof. 
Gray, in commenting on the answers of 
these four principals, says: “It is evident 
that they viewed the problem of supervision 
from different angles. Each was working 
consistently and persistently toward the ac- 
complishment of definite results. Although 
they contribute much to the efficiency of 
their respective schools, it is evident in each 
case that some of the important functions 
of a principal were neglected or at least 
not emphasized. This is always the case 
when a supervisor becomes deeply inter- 
ested in a limited phase of his problem or 
when his conception of the function of su- 
pervision is narrow. The fact that princi- 
pals devote their time and energy to widely 
different types of’ activities indicates that 
there is need for a thoroughgoing discus- 
sion of the duties of elementary school 
principals.” ° 

In the same discussion, Prof. Gray states 
that perhaps the most important single 
phase of the principal’s work relates to the 
supervision and improvement of class room 
teaching. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that educators of broad experience consider 
that the work of primary importance of the 
supervising principal is to enhance the 
teaching of the teachers under his super- 
vision or, as Dr. McMurry would put it,— 
teaching teachers to teach. 

Now, the first step for the supervising 
principal to take in teaching teachers to 
teach is the selection of teachers. I was 
deeply impressed by an article of Supt. John 
W. Withers, of St. Louis, which stated that 
formerly any graduate of a St. Louis high 
school could enter the Harris Teachers’ 
College. However, they found that after a 
few years of training a certain percentage 
of candidates failed, and after making a 
careful study of these failures they found 
that of all the failures who came to them 
from the high schools about ninety-five per 
cent. were in the lowest third of the class 
in the high school from which they grad- 
uated. This gave them their cue as to the 
selection of teachers and they finally de- 
cided to put the new standard of entrance 
at the lower limit of the upper two-thirds 
of the graduates from their high schools. 
Therefore, any young woman who grad- 
uated from a St. Louis high school and 
ranked for four years in the upper two- 
thirds of her class could enter the Harris 
Teachers’ College, provided she passed the 
necessary physical examination. This prin- 
ciple of choice has given to the schools of 
St. Louis a superior type of womanhood 
and they are able to inaugurate in their 
Teachers’ College and in their schools any 





scheme or improvement that they see fit. 
This is only a natural sequence. Consider 
a young woman who has the habit of suc- 
ceeding, who has been selected through the 
high school course because whenever she 
meets a difficulty she does not yield; if she 
does not win out the first time in college 
and the teaching profession, she tries again 
and again. This principle of selection is 
true, and applies in the business world. Do 
men select a draught horse to run a race? 
Same dairy men have made fortunes be- 
cause of the principle of selection. I need 
not give more examples. 

The next important step to help teachers 
to teach is to place teachers where their 
success is most probable. This is espe- 
cially true of beginners and often you can 
save a teacher that has taught a number of 
years by changing her to a grade where 
discipline is easier or the work is better 
adapted to her individuality. 

Often you find a teacher weak in some 
respect. A suggestion of some helpful 
book on teaching will remove the weakness. 
A visit to the room of some teacher par- 
ticularly strong in respect to the point 
wherein the visiting teacher is weak is 
often beneficial. The principal should occa- 
sionally teach the class in the presence of 
the weak teacher. 

My last suggestion in teaching teachers 
to teach is helpful criticism. Criticism 
should be constructive and should be offered 
in terms of a discussion rather than a lec- 
ture. By a series of carefully formulated 
questions a principal may be able to draw 
out of a teacher the most significant prob- 
lem of her difficulty or weakness. By the 
principal stating that he is interested in her 
own criticism of her work or recitation the 
discussion and the criticism becomes mu- 
tual and the criticism decreases on the 
part of the teacher. The criticism should 
also include commendation of the strong 
features of a recitation with a clear discus- 
sion of the reason why the teaching is 
effective. In all criticism the principal’s 
task is, “To turn the light of educational 
science upon the situation and to bring the 
teacher to see everything in this light.” 

Thus far in my paper I have placed em- 
phasis on the importance of the principal’s 
duty of improving the teaching of his 
teachers. Now, the time element in doing 
this will vary according to conditions. If 
he has good, reliable and experienced teach- 
ers, the work will progress nicely and will 
be efficient with less effort and time on the 
part of the principal than if he has young 
and inexperienced teachers. Herein lies 
the greatest variable quantity as to time 
for the supervising principal. If he will 
spend forty minutes of his time in doing 
janitorial work for his teachers while the 
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janitor could have been secured in two 
minutes or if he spends an hour per day 
delivering messages to his teachers,—both 
these conditions are stated in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, vol. 19, p. 26,—I ven- 
ture to say that the administrative work is 
poorly executed and the supervision in in- 
struction is sorely neglected, while his time 
is unwisely used. 

And, now, let me try to answer the ques- 
tion of my subject, “ How much should a 
supervising principal teach?” As a rule a 
supervising principal has under his super- 
vision from eight to forty teachers. This 
statement is in Bulletin, 1917, No. 8, Bu- 
reau of Education. A few supervising 
principals have clerical assistance. In the 
same article I read as follows: “One of the 
weak spots in many school systems lies in 
the fact that principals who are employed 
to help teachers teach do not have an op- 
portunity of doing so.” In trying to answer 
the question of my subject, I got in touch 
with a supervising principal of a manufac- 
turing town, with one from a railroad cen- 
ter and with another from an educational 
center, the three being located in different 
sections of our state, and none of these 
principals devote any time to classes of his 
own. But what about the principal having 
ten or twenty or even thirty teachers? Shall 
he teach? Now, it is a fact that work can 
be so organized that time can be saved, and 
conditions may be such that less time may 
be required in routine work. Is it neces- 
sary to spend much time in a room that has 
a “master teacher”? I heard Dr. Becht 
say that he could tell a good school by 
walking through the room, noticing the 
school atmosphere, the attitude of teacher 
and pupil and their attention to school du- 
ties. Is it not true that whatever the me- 
dium in which genius works, the least frag- 
ment of the finished product mirrors the 
cunning of the hand that toiled so patiently 
when it was wrought? We are told that 
Giotto, the great painter and architect, drew 
a freehand circle so perfectly that he was 
given the task of designing the cathedral 
at Florence. Can we, supervising princi- 
pals, detect in a moment the skill, the 
genius, the art of our teachers in their sim- 
ple daily presentation? Must we linger 
day after day? I leave this question to 
your own judgment. I will say, however, 
that we should use our time wisely and with 
due proportion considering the work of the 
grades and the work of the high school. If 
you have time to teach, teach, but do not 
sacrifice the prerogatives and privileges of 
1200 or 1500 pupils in the grades to teach 
10 or 20 pupils in the high schools. 

In conclusion, let me quote Dr. McMurry: 
“The supervising principal is to be pri- 
marily neither inspector nor dictator, but 
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rather an adviser to self-directing teachers 
in his entire school system.” 

Mr. D. H. Robbins, Supervisory Princi- 
pal of Berwyn, on the 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL, 


By way of refreshing your minds fully, 
the Code says in Section 1214, “ The board 
of school directors of any school district of 
the third or fourth class which has no dis- 
trict superintendent may employ, for aterm 
not exceeding three years, a supervising 
principal of a part or all of the public 
schools of said district. Every supervising 
principal shall have the same qualifications 
as are herein required for a superintendent 
of schools.” 

“A superintendent of schools” is word- 
ing which I fail to find elsewhere in the 
Code. There does appear in Section IIo1, 
“For the superintendence and supervision 
of the public schools of, this Common- 
wealth,” and in Section 1102, “ Every per- 
son elected or appointed as county, district, 
or assistant county or district superintend- 
ent,” etc. The reference must be correct, 
since the point in each case is qualifica- 
tions. And what are these? 

For a superintendent: 1. Good moral 
character. 2. An approved college diploma, 
or, 3. A Normal School Diploma, or 4. A 
Teacher’s State Certificate issued by this 
Commonwealth. 5. Successful teaching ex- 
perience within three years, or successful 
experience as a superintendent of schools, 
or 6. Acting in the capacity of a superin- 
tendent, whether county, district, or assist- 
ant to either, shall be considered sufficient 
qualification. . 

You and I, then, should find our qualifi- 
cations here. And what of our duties? 

Section 1215: “ Two or more school dis- 
tricts may join in the employment of a su- 
pervising principal, for part or all of the 
schools of such district, such supervising 
principal to be employed, his compensation 
paid, and his duties prescribed, by the sev- 
eral districts employing him.” 

This, then, is the grand total of what our 
celebrated Code says about us: 1. We may 
exist. 2. We must possess the qualifica- 
tions of “a superintendent of schools,” and 
3. We are to perform the duties assigned 
us by our local boards of education. 

Let us now see what we can learn about 
ourselves in the school laws of our sister 
states. I am indebted to the University of 
Pennsylvania Library for the information 
I now pass on. There may be a few errors 
and inaccuraries in what I now give, but 
barring these, things reported are on record 
in the books and pamphlets placed at my 
disposal. You will be interested to learn 
that at least twenty-seven states do not 
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know us at all. Michigan had a “ super- 
visor” in early days, but his work was 
wholly with taxes. At late as 1915 we find 
“the board of trustees shall have power to 
supervise and visit the local rural high 
school, to admit children above the Sixth 
Grade, to provide rates of tuition for non- 
resident pupils,” etc. Louisiana has a “ su- 
pervisor” of public accounts. California 
has a board of “supervisors” over her 
county superintendents. Wisconsin’s sec- 
retary of township board of directors has 
duties corresponding almost exactly with 
those of a supervising principal of schools 
in our state. New York has a “super- 
visor,’ a town officer who among other 
things is treasurer of the school fund. She 
also has district superintendents, among 
whose duties are those of director, super- 
visor, notary public, etc. Oregon has “ su- 
pervisors” of a differet sort. Their quali- 
fications: No person shall be eligible to the 
office of supervisor who does not hold at 
the time of his appointment a teacher’s cer- 
tificate in the state of Oregon, and shall 
have taught school within the state of Ore- 
gon for at least nine months. His duties: 
(1) To work under the direction of the 
county superintendent, and to attend such 
meetings as he may call; (2) To devote his 
entire time to supervising district for 
which he is employed, whenever any of the 
schools in the district are in session; (3) 
To enforce the course of study prescribed 
by the State Board of Education; (4) To 
make a written report at the end of each 
school month to the county superintendent 
upon the general condition of each school 
in his supervisory district. 

New Jersey expresses herself this way: 
“A board of education may under such 
rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the State Board of Education, appoint 
a suitable person supervising principal of 
schools, define his duties, and fix his salary; 
provided that no person shall be appointed 
supervising principal unless he or she shall 
hold either a state or a first grade county 
certificate (and provided further that), 
nor until the necessity for the appointment 
of a supervising principal shall have been 
authorized in writing by the county super- 
intendent of schools, and approved by the 
Commissioner of Education, and the State 
Board of Education. 


Florida has local supervisors. Their du-. 


ties, etc., are: 1. To supervise the schools 
and report to the county superintendent 
monthly; 2. To be conferred with by the 
county superintendent; 3. To be selected by 
county superintendent; 4. To be notified by 
teachers of suspension of pupils; 5. To re- 
view suspension of pupils and report same 
promptly to county superintendent; 6. To 
supervise the property and procure copies 





of the school laws; 7. To attend and co- 
operate with teachers in elevating the 
schools; 8. May suggest a teacher to county 
board of instruction, satisfactory to pa- 
trons; 9. Holds a position of oversight, but 
not of control. Whenever a “ special tax” 
school district is created, and trustees are 
elected, they shall have the supervision of 
all the public schools within said district. 

Even in the school laws for Hawaii we 
read, under Rules and Regulations, It shall 
be the duty of each supervision principal: 
I. To have general charge of all the schools 
of his district; 2. To see that each teacher 
carries out the requirements of the course 
of study, and the rules and regulations of 
the department; 3. To instruct teachers, 
when necessary, in the methods of teaching, 
organization and discipline; also to direct 
the teachers in the work of making term 
outlines, lesson plans, etc., and to approve 
them before sending them to the depart- 
ment; 4. To see that the registers and rec- 
ords are properly kept; 5. To examine plan 
books and make comments on the same in 
writing, and giving date of visit and time 
spent in room; 6. To keep a full record of 
his work, showing the time spent in each 
school, the necessary time spent in travel- 
ing and in preparing work for the schools, 
making reports, etc., and to send a copy of 
this report to the department when called 
for; 7. To submit to the inspector of schools 
all information in regard to the schools in 
his district, term outlines, lesson plans, 
written work of pupils, record of his super- 
vision and instruction in teaching, disci- 
pline and organization, and all other infor- 
mation that may be necessary for a full and 
complete inspection of the schools, and gen- - 
erally to do and perform any other duties 
required by the department, superintendent, 
or inspector. 

The last number on the program was an 
address by W. S. Dieffenbaugh, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, on the 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S WORK. 


The term “ supervising principal,” as I 
understand it, applies to borough or town 
school principals who do not teach or who 
do not teach more than half-time. Any 
principal who teaches most or all of the 
day should be classed a teacher, probably 
principal teacher would be the correct term. 

No other school position carries with it 
a greater diversity of work than the super- 
vising principalship of a small town school. 
In a large or medium-sized city school sys- 
tem the work of the superintendent is some- 
what specialized, since he devotes most of 
his time to the-larger problems of adminis- 
tration and organization. He supervises 
indirectly through his assistant superintend- 
ents, -supervisors, and principals) In a 
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small town school system, the principal 
must do many things and then some more 
things. He must be an organizer, an ad- 
ministrator and a supervisor. He must be 
an investigator, a school surveyor, a school 
efficiency expert, a playground director, a 
director of health inspection, and at times 
an attendance officer. He must write let- 
ters, usually without the aid of a stenogra- 
pher, he must meet people with grievances 
and keep his temper, he must settle diffi- 
culties that arise between teacher and pu- 
pil, or between pupil and pupil, or between 
teacher and parent; he must be the leader 
of educational thought in his community, 
educating school boards, teachers, and tax- 
payers as to the educational needs of the 
town. Thus one might continue to enumer- 
ate almost indefinitely the many things that 
require the direct attention of the super- 
vising principal of a borough school. 

Since the scheme of organization of a 
borough school is exceedingly simple, the 
principal deals directly with teachers and 
parents. He is also close to the pupils 
ing most of them by name and much of 
their home life. He is the only person in 
the system who should have any direct re- 
lation with the school board. 

In a borough school system the super- 
vising principal should stand in practically 
the same relation to the school board as 
does the superintendent of a city school 
system. He should nominate teachers, se- 
lect textbooks if in a state where there is 
local adoption, prepare courses of study if 
there is not a county or state course that he 
must follow, and even then he must elabo- 
trate and work out in detail such course. 
He must be free to assign teachers to the 
grades for which they are best suited. He 
should also prepare the annual budget for 
the consideration of the school board. 

These are some of the administrative 
duties of a supervising principal and unless 
a school board require him to do these 
things it is wasting money by employing a 
principal. If for instance the teachers are 
not nominated by the principal but by John 
Smith, Jim Jones, Sam Johnson and other 
members of the school board the teaching 
corps often does not yield to supervision, 
owing allegiance to the school board mem- 
bers who nominated them. The most effec- 
tive supervision on the part of a principal 
consists in keeping inefficient teachers out 
of a school system, hence the necessity of 
their being nominated by the person who 
is, at least theoretically, held responsible 
for results. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are a 
thousand and one matters that require the 
attention of a supervising principal he 
should give a large share of his attention 
to the supervision of instruction. AsI have 
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gone about the country within the last few 
years, it has been my observation that the 
best teaching is in these schools where the 
principal devotes much of his time to class 
room visitation, to an analysis of results, and 
to conferences with teachers. As an illustra- 
tion, I have in mind two small town school 
systems that came under my observation 
while taking part in a state school survey. 
Each town employs about 20 teachers; 
neither principal teaches. The principal in 
one of these towns visits during the year 
each class room about 15 times, averaging 
15 minutes each visit. Thus approximately 
75 hours or 12 school days out of 180 are 
devoted to visiting teachers for the purpose 
of supervisory instruction. In contrast the 
other principal visits each class room about 
25 times a year, averaging an hour at each 
visit, a total of 83 school days. In the 
former school the principal is not at all 
familiar with the methods employed by the 
different teachers nor with the results ob- 
tained; in the latter the principal knows 
what each teacher is doing and how she is 
doing it. From a ten days’ study of these 
two schools it was easy to see that the in- 
struction by teachers in the one school was 
of a much lower grade than in the other. 
In the one town the object of the school 
was defeated to a large extent because the 
teaching was poor, chiefly on account of a 
lack of effective supervision. The princi- 
pal was tied to his desk or was looking after 
petty details. In the other town the prin- 
cipal did not neglect necessary details but 
he made them subordinate to the larger 
matters of supervision, attending to details 
before and after school hours and on Sat- 
urday mornings. The teachers in both 
towns had had practically the same prepa- 
ration. The difference in the quality of in- 
struction lay, it seemed to me, in the dif- 
ferent attitude of the two principals toward 
constructive supervision. 

From visits to other schools I have come 
to the conclusion that much of the inferior 
teaching throughout the country could be 
avoided if principals gave more attention 
to supervision. Of course an exception 
must be made of these towns where school 
board politics plays a part in the selection 
of teachers. To improve some of the teach- 
ers thus employed is a hopeless task. In a 
town where the principal selects his own 
teachers and exercises due care in their se- 
lection, and is not handicapped because of 
low salaries, if many fail he should be held 
responsible for their failure, just as a prin- 
cipal holds a teacher responsible for the 
failure of the children in her charge. 

Even if the principal does select his 
teachers, none of them have attained per- 
fection in the art of teaching. Salaries are 
so low in many small towns that well quali- 
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fied teachers cannot be obtained. Young 
inexperienced girls who have had little or 
no academic or professional preparation 
must be employed. These must be trained 
in service. Even normal schools and col- 
lege graduates, though they may have had 
the best instruction, need to be broken into 
real school life situations. They need to 
be shown how to apply such theories as are 
capable of application. 

Before a principal can help his teachers 
he must diagnose. He must observe meth- 
ods of teaching to see whether they conform 
to certain subjective standards. At the out- 
set a principal should inform the teachers 
what these standards are. For instance, if 
the supervisor is a disciple of Dr. Frank 
McMurray he would judge class room in- 
struction largely by four standards, namely: 

1. Motive on the part of the pupils. 

2. Consideration of value by pupils. 

3. Attention to organization by pupils. 

4. Initiative by pupils. 

A principal who tests instruction by these 
or any other standards should not rest sat- 
isfied until he has explained them to his 
teachers. 

A principal should use not only subjective 
standards in his diagnosis of class room 
instruction, but objective measurements, 
more commonly called standard tests. The 
nature and value of such tests have been 
set forth so many times that it is needless 
to more than mention them as a means of 
analyzing the results of teaching. 

Having made a study of class room in- 
struction through observation and by means 
of tests, the principal should then begin to 
supervise. Supervision is more than in- 
spection, more than diagnosis. If teachers 
are using poor methods, if the results fall 
below standard, a remedy must be pre- 
scribed,—there must be constructive, not 
negative criticism; do, not don’t. In fact, 
often the least said about the faults of a 
teacher the better. To mention a fault is 
only to make a teacher self-conscious, and 
to cause her to think first of how not to do, 
instead of how to do. That supervision is 
not effective which observes only the faults, 
sets them down in a notebook, learns them 
by rote, and then casts them into the teach- 
er’s teeth. A fault is best eradicated by 
substitution, by substituting a good method 
for a poor one. To lead teachers to do 
this is the difficult part, yet the absolutely 
necessary part in all supervision. 

The private conference to discuss the 
teacher’s own particular problems is with- 
out doubt the best method of helping her. 
If a supervisor has made careful note of 
class room instruction he can without fault- 
finding lead the teacher to do some think- 
ing. Many of the foolish practices in teach- 
ing are due to the fact that the teacher does 





not have any guiding principles, or else 
does not apply them when face to face with 
a real live class. Ifa teacher does not have 
a knowledge of the principles of teaching, 
the fact that she has some problems of her 
own should provide a motive to search for 
them. 

Here is where a supervising principal 
can help a teacher grow. He might tell her 
what to do in a particular case, but to have 
her grow in power he should lead her to 
discover what to do, to discover guiding 
principles in teaching and in class room 
management. 

In addition to the private conference 
there should be the grade meeting, but in 
a small town there are so few teachers 
teaching the same grade that grade meet- 
ings would often be nothing more than a 
private conference. Teachers of two or 
three grades should, however, be called to- 
gether from time to time so that the third 
grade teacher, say, would have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with the aims 
of the first and the second grade, and so 
that the second grade teacher might become 
acquainted with what the first and third 
grade teachers are doing. Such meetings 
would help make a teacher more than a 
first or a second grade teacher. She would 
learn that her work is only a part of the 
general scheme and that in order to teach 
intelligently she should know what the 
whole scheme is. 

Teachers’ meeting where all the teachers 
assemble has a place in every school sys- 
tem and especially in a small town. At 
such meetings topics bearing upon general 
class room management, general principles, 
and new movements in education should be 
discussed by the supervising principal and 
teachers, or by a principal from another 
town or by acollege professor of education. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
teachers’ meetings as a means of improv- 
ing, teaching practice, provided these meet- 
ings have a high aim and emphasize princi- 
ples rather than devices. 

A teacher may blindly use a device and 
obtain fairly good results, but supervision 
to be lasting must show the why. Teachers 
must not be ranked along with the factory 
girl who feeds pieces of metal into a ma- 
chine and sees only one small part of the 
finished product. They should be considered 
as intelligent human beings just as capable 
of grasping general principles and of ap- 
plying them as is the supervisor. It is the 
work of the principal to stimulate teachers 
so that they will be able to go on inde- 
pendently, doing good work long after they 
are out and away from his influence and 
inspiration. 

Many other phases of a principal’s work 
might be discussed, but I shall mention only 
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ore other. In reply to a letter addressed to 
principals of small town schools asking for 
a list of problems most often met with 
nearly every principal stated that one of 
his great problems is, “ How to interest the 
community in its schools.” We know that 
unless a community takes interest in its 
schools the stream of revenue does not flow 
freely, teachers are poorly paid, discipline 
is difficult; attendance is poor, and so on. 

In order to have a town interested in its 
schools the supervising principal must be 
awake. He must take an active part in all 
community affairs and be a leader of educa- 
tional thought. I have in mind a principal 
in another state who never looked outside 
the four walls of the school building. He 
did not see beyond the routine of school 
work. When the clock struck four he went 
to his room to rest after the dull routine of 
the day. Whenever asked to address a 
public meeting he refused, saying, “Get 
some preacher or lawyer who likes to talk.” 
Within a few months he cut himself off 
from the leading people of the town. His 
work ran along for a few years but without 
good financial support because of a lack of 
interest on the part of the people. They 
grumbled about their school tax, which was 
low. At last the principal left the town in 
disgust. His successor, by becoming ac- 
quainted with the people, by taking part in 
the life of the community and by quietly 
calling the attention of every one he met to 
the needs of the schools soon aroused in- 
terest among the taxpayers to such an ex- 
tent that the tax rate was almost doubled 
within five years. There was not as much 
grumbling as there had been under the 
former principal when little was spent on 
the schools. The new principal touched the 
pride of the people by showing them that 
neighboring towns had better schools and 
that these schools were costing more. After 
he had secured more money he showed the 
school board and the taxpayers that their 
schools had become more efficient. 

The business man is the first man a prin- 
cipal should attempt to interest. There are 
very few business men who will not gladly 
support the schools if they are shown why 
more money should be expended. Some 
principals fail because they do not take the 
time to interest the business man with plain 
hard-headed, common sense facts. 

A school principal tells me that he has 
been given the support of the business men 
of his town who were criticizing the schools. 
In order to get at the root of the matter the 
principal wrote a letter to these men invit- 
ing a full statement on the following points: 
In what respect do you find the pupils em- 
ployed by you to be deficient? State fully 
and frankly the weaknesses of the public 
school product. What suggestions can you 
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give to help us in our work? According to 
that principal many helpful suggestions 
were made, considerable interest was mani- 
fested by various business men, and they 
are now speaking with approval of the work 
of the schools. Many other illustrations 
could be given to show how a principal may 
help to arouse interest. The schools must 
be kept before the public or it will lose 
sight of them. Keeping them before the 
public is not the least part of a principal’s 
work. 

The Supervising Principals organized for 
next year by elected Principal W. Lee Gil- 
more, Oakmont, President; Principal J. G. 
Dundore, Jersey Shore, Vice-President, 
and Principal H. M. Merritt, Ben Avon, 
Secretary and Treasurer. There were more 
than one hundred and twenty-five members 
present on Monday afternoon, December 
30th, and the program presented a number 
of unusually good papers. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 








HE fifth annual session of the Music 

Department opened on Monday even- 

ing, December 30, in the auditorium of the 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 

with a “Get-together meeting” conducted 
by Miss Laura B. Staley, of Ardmore. 

The officers of the Department were: 
Wm. M. Harclerode, of Reading, president; 
Wm. W. Jones, of Scranton, vice-president ; 
Geo. A. Bryan, of Carnegie, secretary. 
Members of Executive Council: A. L. Fill- 
more, of Sharpsburg, 3 years; Mrs. J. C. 
Milleisen, of Altoona, 2 years; J. E. Mc- 
Ilroy, of Mt. Oliver, 1 year. Member of 
Executive Committee, Leon Bly, of Car- 
bondale. 

After an hour of general social inter- 
course and remarks by State Supervisor 
Beck, of Harrisburg, the session had the 
pleasure of listening to a thought-provoking 
paper by Prof. David Snedden, of the De- 
partment of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on 
PROBLEMS OF AIM IN MUSIC AS ONE OF THE 

FINE ARTS. 


The social economist of today is endeav- 
oring to ascertain, by methods that can be 
called scientific, what are the means where- 
by life can be made as fruitful as practicable 
to the largest possible number of people. 
One species of social economist—who for 
the present calls himself an educational 
sociologist—is endeavoring to discover what 
should be the purposes to be held in view of 
various types of education in order to re- 
alize the maximum of social gain. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
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we shall have to study very carefully in the 
near future numberless questions of educa- 
tional aim. “ Life is short and art is long” 
no less for children than for adults. We 
must give our children time to grow, to ma- 
ture naturally; hence the total time avail- 
able for training and systematic instruction 
is not great. It is doubtful if we ought to 
claim more than 10,000 hours of a child’s 
time from six to sixteen years of age for 
purposes of systematic education. 

Of the many possible things that we could 
do with these ten thousand hours, what are 
the most essential—most essential of all or 
most essential for some distinguishable 
classes? For the present most of us edu- 
cators are dodging the hundred special 
problems implied in the above large ques- 
tion. If we are formalists of the old school 
of pedagogy, we want a good part of the 
ten thousand hours devoted to languages 
and mathematics—the real tools of intel- 
lectual work, we say. But if we are keenly 
interested ourselves in music, we want a 
generous reservation of the time of some, 
perhaps all, of the children for the subject 
that can contribute so much to personal en- 
joyment and moral uplift as we have been 
led to believe is possible from music. 

I am certain, however, that there lies 
much trouble ahead for the proponents of 
the fine arts in public school education. 
Any careful examination of the literature 
of educational aims will show that we have 
no satisfactory basis as yet for the conten- 
tion that the fine arts—graphic and plastic 
arts, literature, dancing and music—deserve 
a prominent place in programs of public 
school education. 

A substantial advance in the theory of 
aims was made when teachers of music 
distinguished “appreciation” as one im- 
portant aim from ability to execute. It is 
difficult to support the contention that all, 
or even a large portion, of children should 
be taught to play or to sing from note; it 
is much easier to defend the position that 
all children should be taught to enjoy and 
care for good music. 

But, notwithstanding the gain that has 
come from setting up musical appreciation 
as an aim, there remain many fundamental 
problems when we come to request public 
support. Nearly all our adults now, with 
little encouragement from the schools, are 
so appreciative of music—of a kind—that 
they spend in the aggregate large sums of 
money—estimated I believe at $400,000,000 
per year—for its support. This music they 
usually take with their meals or as part of 
the diversions offered by theatres. Some 
of it accompanies worship, and an increas- 
ing amount of mechanically rendered music 
is found in the home. 

Wherein do these supplies fall short? 
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Are there some classes that get little or 
none, and whom should we help? Or are 
the standards of utilization of those who 
get, much toolow? Or are there other pur- 
poses to be subserved by music which are 
rarely if at all met by the music of diver- 
sion and recreation which is now so popu- 
lar? What are their purposes? How dis- 
tinctive and demonstrably valid are they? 
How do we know? 

These questions may sound impertinent, 
even callous and cruel, in light of the en- 
thusiastic propaganda being conducted by 
certain well-known leaders. But judged by 
the standards of public school administra- 
tion, many of the current proposals are too 
much personally advocated, too individual- 
istic, to be considered safe. As suggestions 
for experimental testing they are well worth 
while; but the arguments of their advocates 
are too much ex parte to justify extensive 
adjustments of educational machinery, or 
large outlay of money on them. 

Would it not be practicable for groups of 
the proponents of various forms of art edu- 
cation, and especially education in the fine 
arts, which are expected to have very tangi- 
bly practical results, to get together and 
document for us their collective findings in 
answer to questions like these: What are 
the actual values of specific fine arts— 
sculpture, lyric poetry, rote songs of wor- 
ship, martial music heard, martial songs 
sung, festival or community chorus, drama, 
photo drama, popular ephemeral music, 
phonograph music, etc.—to individuals or 
to society as found in civilized nations of 
the twentieth century? In each case what 
kinds or degrees of appreciation and exe- 
cution should be encouraged at public ex- 
pense in schools or otherwise? Which of 
these arts, if any, have important diver- 
sional or recreational values? Can stages 
of appreciation be developed by systematic - 
education which, in any given case—that is, 
photo drama, mechanical music, drama— 
will increase these diversional or recrea- 
tional values? How do we know? 

Are these moral or civic values to be 
derived from any or all of the fine art sub- 
jects? Under what circumstances, and to 
what extent? Are these values that can- 
not well be realized in any other ways? 
What values? It should be noted that, 
whereas the fine arts in the past have un- 
doubtedly served as powerful vehicles for 
producing the ideals and even directing the 
forms of conduct making upright individual 
and social behavior, it is no longer certain 
that these arts can serve such ends today, 
when “free thought,” the “scientific spirit,” 
and “democracy” dominate men’s actions. 

I think it is especially important that edu- 
cators interested in music should get to- 
gether and search for some concerted find- 
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ings as to the objectives of music in public 
school education. The graphic and plastic 
arts—sculpture, painting, architecture, dec- 
oration, etc.—have so many obviously prac- 
tical applications that it is impossible to 
differentiate for school purposes the “ fine 
arts” in this field. The terpsichorean arts 
are probably hopelessly defunct. Certain 
forms of literature are obsolescent, others 
just coming into positions of great influ- 
ence (long and short fiction, for example). 
The drama, and its modern derivative the 
photo drama, seems to be completely spe- 
cialized for recreational purposes. But 
music is for excellence still one of the fine 
arts. It still serves for moral uplift, for 
socialization, and for refining the spirit, as 
well as for recreation, for diversion. 

A variety of specific problems must be 
considered here. Is it important to try to 
teach the reading of music to large num- 
bers? Why? Given three hours instruc- 
tion per week from the third grade to the 
sixth, for example, what can we accom- 
plish of permanent worth in teaching the 
reading of music? Of what importance is 
the systematic teaching of standard songs, 
as rote songs? What can we do (and why 
should we) to “elevate” taste for the 
music made easily available through pho- 
nograph and pianola? What efforts should 
we make to train in powers of execution 
the manifestly talented for singing, piano 
playing, violin playing, band-participation? 
What should be the attitude of the School 
towards contemporary, ephemeral, “ popu- 
lar” music? What needs does it satisfy? 
How is it “promoted,” spread, made at- 
tractive? 

Teachers of music, these questions are 
put, not to discourage you, but to serve as 


‘a challenge to strive to come out of the 


mists of educational mysticism into the 
clear light of educational science. 

The report of the nominating committee 
on officers for the ensuing year was as 
follows: 

For President, Wm. M. Harclerode, Read- 
ing; Vice-President, W. W. Jones, Scran- 
ton; Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie; 
Members of Executive Committee, Leon 
Bly, Carbondale; Mrs. J. C. Milleisen, Al- 
toona, and J. E. McIlroy, Jr., Mt. Oliver; 
Educational Council, M. C. Rosenberry, Eas- 
ton, 3 years; A. L. Fillmore, Sharpsburg, 2 
years; Mrs. J. C. Milleisen, Altoona, 1 year. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously approved, and the Department ad- 
journed. 


The full report of the proceedings is given 
in the Red Book. 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR. 


Despite the fact that no literary revival 
has been inspired by the war, signs are not 
wanting that a new era in literature is at 
hand; for, be it remembered, the man who 
writes, voices what thousands are thinking 
and would like to read. It is the writ- 
ings of men that have been through the 
war that hold the promise of the future. 
Good literature is essentially the work of 
men who have leisure to concentrate upon 
their task. In the life of the trenches and 
amid incessant physical and mental turmoil 
of the war there is small opportunity for 
any man to put forth his best work; yet 
some strikingly good work has already been 
done under these adverse conditions. It is 
impossible to point to any war book, be it 
prose or poetry, by a soldier-writer that 
rings a palpably false note. Possibly for 
the first time in history succeeding genera- 
tions will be able to judge the philosophical 
aspect of this great war as it really is; for 
its annals have been written, not from an 
armchair, through a medium of years and 
second-hand evidence, but from the battle- 
field itself. 
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COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


The spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The agéd man is in the field; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; | 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret, and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 
With joys to store for future years, 
From which, in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears, 


Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 
The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 


Mary Howitt. 

















Let us now praise famous men. The Lord hath 
wrought great glory by them through his great power 
from the beginning; giving counsel by their under- 
standing; leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning meet for the people; 
wise and eloquent in their instructions. There be of 
them that have left a name behind them. 


Ecclesiasticus. 
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